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CALLS. 
Tue subject of calls, though of late much discussed in 
various quarters, is not yet by any means exhausted. 
It is a subject of great importance to the community, 
especially the female part of it, and deserves to be 
treated with all the reflection and carefulness that can 
behad. “My dear,” said Mrs Balderstone to me one 
fine day, “ I am shamefully behind in my calls. That 
© Jadies’ work,’ and one thing and another, have kept 
me pretty close to the house for the better part of half 
ayear, and during all that time my arrears have been 
accumulating in such a way that I now hardly know 
how to face my friends. I declare it would take a full 
week to pay off all the calls that Iam owing. And 
then, asfer yourself, you know you never have once 
paid a morning visit since you were married. That 
endless business of yours occupies you co much, that 
yeu neglect every thing else, and your own health 
into the bargain. I really must have you pulled out 
of the house to-day, to take a walk with me. Suppose 
you just for once accompany me on a round of calls, 
and see two or three of those friends of mine who have 
so long expressed an anxiety to see you, but whom 
you have never been able to see, either in their houses 
or your own. Yes, yes, you will come. It will be so 
delightful to have you out fora day. See how fine 
the day is! You cannot resist: it will do you so much 
good,” &c. There was no resisting blandishments like 
these, particularly as I really had nothing better at 
the time to do. I therefore dressed myself some- 
what punctiliously, and sallied out with Mrs Balder- 
stone,' who ‘seemed to enjoy excessively the conquest 
she supposed herself to have gained over my propensity 
to stay athome. Under my left arm went the good 
.ady herself.’ ‘In ‘my right hand hung her reticule, 
and, at all the shady places, her parasol was also com- 
mitted to my charge. “ Where shall we go first ?” 
inquired I. . Oh, just leaveit all to me,” responded 
my spouse, in her usual absolute manner—a style of 
speech, be it remarked, which, though I generally to- 
‘erate it in matters indifferent, would not be submitted 
to in others of a graver nature. Only, I am always 
of opinion that it is best to keep up one’s powers of 
resistance till there is a real occasion for them. Well, 
away we went; the sun shone gaily out; the streets 
were well watered ; the great fashionable street was 
in astir; and it was “so” delightful. The chief scene 
of our intended inroads was in the distant part of the 
town; so we walked, and walked, and better walked, 
as the nursery stories say, till we were at length so 
much fatigued that we could hardly hold out any 
‘onger without both rest and refection. “It is so 
fortunate,” remarked my wife, in reference to our ex- 
hausted condition, “the first call we have to make is 
upon honest old Mrs Davidson, who is never from 
home, and who always presses people to wine and cake. 
She is considered, you know, as a very plain kind of 
person; but she certainly is kind.” No more respect- 
able character could have at that moment been pre- 
sented to me; and burning with prospective reverence 
for the good old woman, we approached her door. I 
had some notion of even taking the liberty of ask- 
ing this worthy Christian for a glass of beer—that 
is, supposing that she should not herself offer it. 
What—what was our grief when we were informed 
that Mrs Davidson was from home! She had gone 
to spend a fortnight in the country, and was not to be 
back till Friday week. Friday week ! echoed my spi- 
rit within me—or some other organ—the very idea of 
such a stretch of time before being able to partake of 
the anticipated hospitality, made me nearly faint upon 
her threshold. Women, however, are proverbially 


failed us,” said my spouse, “there 1s Mrs Galloway, my 
old school-companion—Jessy Carmichael, you know 
—she that was married last year—lives only two streets 
off ; and though it is out of our line of march, I think 
we had better go there before calling any where else, 
for I think she is sure at least to offer us a glass of wine. 
She returned my first call about the New Year, and I 
have not seen her since. She will be thinking, I dare 
say, that we have cut acquaintance.” Of course I 
had no objection to try Mrs Galloway, being quite in- 
different as to the port we should make for, provided 
only that port should be found after all. Pleasing 
intelligence! Mre Galloway was at home. We were 
shown into a drawing-room, bearing that appearance 
of exquisite arrangement and perfect lustre Of polish 
which strikes the beholder, so invariably, with an 
idea the opposite of eating or drinking. Oh, thought 
I, there is nothing for us here. And I was right. 
Mrs Galloway, who soon appeared, received us in a 
manner not at all peculiar for any thing, and, after 
the usual chit-chat, permitted us to take our leave un- 
regaled. We now called on some other friends, but all 
were from home. “ Is there no one you are sure of ?” 
inquired I. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said Mrs Balderstone ; 
‘just come along to the next square, and see the 
Stewarts ; they have a hot lunch every day, you know, 
exactly at two, and we are just upon the hour. This 
cannot fail us.” Iacknowledged that, if she were quite 
certain as to the habit of the lunch and the hour when 
it took place, we had a good chance in this case ; and 
accordingly we were soon at the door of the Stewarts. 
Oh transport !—not only were the good folk at home, 
but, at the very moment the door was opened, we be- 
came as assured as the olfactory sense could make us, 
of the fact we had just been debating. The lunch of 
the Stewarts, like the French charter under Louis 
Philip, was a reality, and to all appearance a pretty 
substantial one. Well, we were shown up stairs—not 
into the family parlour, however, but into a small 
speak-a-word room, where, after we had remained for 
about three minutes, we were joined by Mrs Stewart, 
all in a flutter of apparent pleasure at the unusual 
honour of a visit from Mr, in addition to Mrs Bal- 
derstone. Now, thought I, now is the time. The 
lunch cannot keep long. You must ask us down. 
What, what! no invitation—still ali talkee, talkee, 
and no eatee, eatee! Immortal powers, it was so! 
There did Mrs Stewart sit for ten minutes, without 
ever seeming to suppose that either we or herself 
had either taste or smell. Strange mischances 
sometimes occur in domestic matters. There may 
be visitors in one part of a house, whom you can- 
not bring into contact with others who have arrived 
later. And such might be the embarrassing case 
of this lady; yet it was strange, passing strange, 
and went to 2 degree ubove all common precedent, 
that we should have been coolly conducted through 
the notorious fumes of this hut lunch, and permitted 
to depart with appetites almost savage, to seek some- 
where else for the solacement which we had there so 
confidently expected. I now saw that calls were a 
business which did not support itself, and I proposed 
to my amiable partner, that, before proceeding farther, 
we should refresh ourselves by the only mode which 
presented a perfect certainty of effect—that is to say, 
by adjourning to a restorateur's. She was piqued, 
however, to make out her case without resorting to 
that expedient, and entreated me to accompany her on 
just one other call, where she felt quite certain of suc- 
cess, as she was on such an intimate footing with the 


lady, that she could take the liberty of asking for 
something. I consented, and, after traversing another 


fertile in resources. “ Though Mrs Davidson has | street cr two, we arrived at the house in question. 
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While I was knocking, Mrs Balderstone said, in an 
insinuating tone of voice, that, should this lady be 
from home, there were two others living within a few 
doors, upon whom she had intended to call, and who 
were equally certain to provide us with some refresh- 
ment. It was evident that my worthy spouse enter- 
tained little hope of my consenting to go any farther + 
she merely threw out the hint, intending to pull me 
on yet a little way, if I would go, but not otherwise. 
“Ts Mrs Simpson at home?” inquired the dame. 
“No, Madam,” answered the servant, “ she is ont.” - 
“Well, just one trial more. It is only across the 
street.” Iconsented. Rat, tat, tat. “Is Mrs Pa- 
terson at home?” “No, madam, she is out.” “Ay, 
ay,” said I, after we had given ourcards and retired, 
“and the children are out too, I could warrant, and 
the cat, and the dog, and the fire also. My dear,” I 
added seriously, “it wont do any longer. This going 
about, leaving cards at doors, may answer very well 
for ladies ; but men have something else to attend to. 
How it may be with you I know not; but I must fly 
to Doull’s, or else I shall sink on the street.” “ Well 
well, go away,” said Mrs Balderstone pettishly ; “you. 
men have no sense of what is required in society, For 
my part, I have at least ten other calls to make, and 
make them I will, though I should have to take a 
coach home. So adieu.” We then parted, I to so- 
lace nature, and my wife to fulfil, as she called it, the 
ends of society. When we met again at dinner, I 
used some art to discover her adventures subsequent _ 
to our parting. It appeared that of the ten persons 
she had called upon, she had seen one, who, at her 
request, gave her a glass of wine. The other nine 
were all out, probably invited by that very excellence 
of the weather which had tempted forth Mrs Balder- _ 
stone, and engaged, no doubt, in the same truly ra. 
tional employment of leaving cards at the doors of all 
their missing acquaintance. Some of them had in fact” 
been calling upon Mrs Balderstone in her absence, and 
I felt myself justified in forming a theory, that, on a. 
fine day, all the world is abroad in the vain hope of 
finding each other at home. What was the most 
amusing thing of all, I discovered that there were a 
great many punctilious rules in the female world, in 
reference to this visionary kind of intercourse. The 
friends of a newly married lady call upon her first. She 
returns the visit as a matter of duty, after which, if the 
friend does not come again or invite the young couple 
to her house for a particular night, there is no more 
of it—the friendship is dropt. If it be proposed by 
the male friends of two ladies that they should become 
acquainted, the unmarried calls upon the married, or 
the junior upon the senior; that call is returned ; af- 
ter which, whether they actually saw each other or 
not, a friendship is supposed to be established: they 
have become friends by cartel. When a lady comes 
to reside for a time or permanently at a place where 
she knows several individuals of her own sex, those 
individuals are expected to pay her the first visit 
And so forth. In fact, the political arrangements of 
the kingdom of Lilliput were not more amusing than 
the regulations of womankind on the subject of calls. 
A modern British lady walks literally by card, and 
the whole system resolves itself into a matter of paste- 
board. Seeing how often the card represents the lady 
herself, she generally takes care to have it of the very 
finest foreign fashion, and the engraving in Kirk- 
wood’s best manner, so that her other self may bear 
an appearance as respectable, comparatively, as her 
own. Cards and women have thus become convertible 
ideas ; and if the cards be only preserved, it probably 
will not matter much, ere long, although the whole 
female creation should become extinct. 
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Columns for Schoolbops. 
OViID—VIRGIL. 
‘Tur Roman poets now claim our attention, and of 
them the two heve mentioned are those with whom 
schoolboys are generally most conversant; and con- 
cerning them, therefore, we shall now bring forward 
some observations, beginning with Ovid. 

Publius Ovidius Naso, or, as he is called by as, 
Ovid, was born at Suimo, « town in Italy, about ninety 
miles north-enst from Rome, in the year 43 before 
Christ. He and Tibullus, the celebrated elegiac poet, 
are suid to have been born on the same day. Ovid's 
parents were of equestrian rank, and in possession of 
a good estate; and, being thus able, it appears they be- 
stowed upon him an excellent education. His uncom- 
mon progress in his studies wes a natural consequence 
of great application, united with great genius. That 
levity, or rather disseluteness of disposition, which 
disgraced his riper years, did not interfere with his 
youthful attainments ia literary pursuits. He seems 
to have displayed his poetical vein at a very early pe- 
riod ; and, like our Pope and Cowley, he may be said 
to have lisped in numbers. Warmth of affection and 
benevolence of heart, added to elegance of manners 
and brilliancy of wit, rendered him a most agreeable 
companion. His conversation was suited to all de- 
scriptions of men, cheerful, grave, lax, or rigid, ac- 
cording to the taste of those around him, or the train of 
thonght prevalent in hisown mind. The father of our 
poet appears to have been a man of strict morals, and 
his reproofs probably contributed to restrain the dis- 
soluteness of his son. Intending him for the law, he 
directed his studies with that view; and to parental 
inclination, Ovid for a time submitted. His talents 
were no doult well adapted for attaining to great 
eminence in that profession. Quickness of apprehen- 
sion, felicity of language, and fluency of expression, 
which he certainly possessed in no ordinary degree, 
would have sown placed him high among Roman ora. 
ters. But a iew successful pleadings at the bar fi- 
nished his career as an advocate; as the best of his 
mind induced him to forsake every pursuit for the cul- 
tivation of poetry. From this period, in particular, 
the irregularity of his life is greatly to be lamented. 
The impurity of his mind appears in the indelicacy of 
his verses. It is impossible to read many of his 
poems, but with the deep regret inseparable from con- 
templating the prostitution of splendid talents to so 
vile and criminal a purpose. Who, without horror, 
can reflect on the character of that man, who has been 
wicked in proportion to the means which he had of 
excelling in virtue, and used the powers, which hea- 
ven had so abundantly conferred upon him, only to 
give allurements to vice, and lustre to crimes? He 
continued for a considerable time in great favour with 
the Emperor Augustus; but that monarch at last ba- 
nished him to Tomos, a town situated in a very in- 
hespitable region, in the country of Pontus, on the 
borders of the Black Sea. Ovid's fortitude entirely 
deserted him in adversity, and he meanly flattered 
Augustus to recal his edict ; but neither the importn- 
nities of the poet, nor the urgent solicitations of his 
muimerous and powerful friends, produced any altera- 
tion in the emperor's resolution. Nor did the acces- 
sion of his successor, Tiberius, bring the smallest 
advantage to the unfortunate exile; as neither his ef- 
fasions of sorrow, nor the claims of friendship, could 
procure his return, or even a change of residence. In 
justice to the natives of Tomos, it must not be forgut- 
ten that they treated the poet with every mark of re- 

t, and exerted aetaaiven to alleviate the miseries 
his situation. After languishing among them for 
eight years and some months, grief and disappoint- 
ment at length broke his heart, and he died in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, and the seventeenth of the 
Christian era. The licentiousness of Ovid's verses 
was the ostensible reason why Augustus banished 
him, and treated him with such severity; but it is 
quite certain that this could not be the real cause of 
his punishment ; and, accordingly, few events recorded 
antiquity have oftener been subject of discussion 
the true cause of Ovid's banishment. Some have 
alleged that it was his having made love to Augustus’s 
daughter Julia; but this is quite uncertain, and, since 
he himself has not chosen w mention it, the truth of 
the matter will most probably never be discovered. 

The works of Ovid are, The Metamorphoses, 15 
books; The Fasti, 12 books; The Tristia, 5 books; 
The Heroides; Love, 3 books; The Art of Love, 3 
books; The Remedies of Love, 1 book ; Epistles from 
Pontus, 4 books; The Ibis; The Halieuticon, or 
Fishery; A Poem about Beautifying the Face ; and 
Medea, a tragedy. Of the last only a few fragments 
remain. The former two are also imperfect, and six 
books of the Fasti are lost. All the rest have been 


' teansmitted, without mutilation, to modern times. 
M 


} is undoubtedly che greatest of 
Ovid's works. That he intended to rest his reputa- 
tion as a poet on this performance, is manifest from 
the lines with whieh it concludes. But he was com- 
pélied to leave his native country, and go into exile 
amongst barbarians, before he given the work his 


—— of another, that admirable preduction had 

fe ought, therefore, to judged 
of with the leniency of a posthumous publication. 
He-has performed, in this work, the difficult-task of 
giving aconnected account of the marvellous occur- 
and adventures‘from the creation of the werld 
to his own time; and this almost impossible task he 


has performed, without/the appearance of art, in num- 


bers extremely melodious, and in language high] 
poetical. Thedertile genius of Ovid was requisite to 
form into a regular design histories so varied and in- 
sulated ; yet this he has accomplished, in every in- 1 
stance, by one means or another, with almost mathe: 
matical precision. The felicity of invention, variety 
of imagery, exuberance of fancy, and adaptation of 
, which the Metamorphoses display, cannot 
fail to command universal admiration. The diction 
and ideas are never at variance. He is equally mas- 
ter of the familiar, the sportive, the tender, the grand, 
the awful, and the sublime. His descriptions are not 
only lively, but enchanting ; and he places the scene 
so distinctly before the reader, that he becomes, as it 
were, a witness of every action. The moral remarks 
are not very numerous, but they are both excellent 
and appropriate. He was a master of the passions; 
ang it is to be regretted that his tragedy has not been 
handed down to posterity. We find him sometimes 
however, weakening a noble idea by prolixity; and 
instances of false taste too often occur. Faults are 
also to be found not unfrequently in the structure of 
his verses ; but this is to be attributed to the rapidity 
with which he composed ; and the best Latin poets 
are perhaps chargeable with the like inaccuracy or 
negligence. These errors scarcely deserve notice in 
a work of so great and varied excellence. The first 
and second are perhaps the most finished books of 
the whole. His description of the creation is highly 
animated and poetical. Nor is this its sole merit. 
No philosopher of antiquity has given such a natural 
and rational account of chaos, the separation of the 
primitive elements, and the formation of things. It 
proves him w have been the best philosopher of the 
Roman poets ; and it is evident that he must have read 
the works of Moses, most probably in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, as there is a striking coin- 
cidence between his account of the creation and that 
of the inspired writer. ‘‘ After reading the first 415 
lines of book first, it might form a very useful exer- 
cise to the young scholar to compare them with the 
first nine chapters of Genesis, and to point out the 
coincidence of sentiment and description between the 
inspired historian and the Roman poet.”* Indeed, 
in his first five books are evidently contained, as well 
the account of creation, as other matters mentioned 
in the Book of Genesis, down to the building of Ba- 
bel; and in the seventh there is an account of the 
flood, the whole being disguised with poetical licences 
and fictitious names to conceal what source he had it 
from. ‘The sages of those times admitted that there 
were great mysteries contained under the emblems of 
Pheeton, Niobe, Deucalion, and Pyrrha, which are 
introduced by Ovid into his Metamorphoses. -Phe- 
ten, they said, represented the burning of Sodom ; 
Niobe the turning of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt; 
the deluge of Deucalion was that of Noah; and Pho- 
roneus was Pharoah drowned in the Red Sea. These 
were all historical truths derived from the Jews, and 
taught the inhabitants of Egypt and Greece, most of 
whom considered them as rex! events in Grecian his- 


tory. 

Publius Virgilius Maro, by us called Virgil, was 
born at Andes, a village near Mantua, about the 15th 
of October, in the year 69 before Christ. Nothing 
certain is known as to his parentage; but his father 
is said to have been a potter of thename of Maro, and 
his mother’s name Maia. He seems to have spent the 
first seven years of his life at Mantua, whence he re- 
moved, first to Cremona, and afterwards to Milan; in 
which places he prosecuted his studies with great assi- 
duity. After Augustus had defeated the republicans, 
he found it necessary to make allotments of land to 
his troops in lieu of their pay ; and these were assign- 
ed to them principally in the neighbourhood of Man- 
tua and Cremona. From his own writings, and the 
concurrent testimony of antiquity, there is no doubt 
that Virgil was deprived of his paternal lands by this 
unjust settlement. Soon after this expulsion he went 
to Rome, where he was introduced to Augustus, but 
by whom is uncertain. He seems to have succeeded 
completely in gaining the emperor's favour, however, 
as it is certain that Augustus dismissed him with great 
marks of esteem, and recommended the charge of Vir- 
gil’s affairs to Pollio, who is much celebrated by him 
in his Eclogues, and was at that time lieutenant of the 
Cis-Alpine Gaul where our poet’s patrimony lay. It 
is most probable that the emperor restored him his 
lands on account of the excellence of his poetry; and 
it has been alleged that he has shown his tude in 
his first Eclogue, where part of his own history is re- 
corded under the character of Tityrus. Being thus 
relieved of his domestic cares, Virgil went on a jour- 
ney to Naples, in the neighbourhood of which were 
many delightful villas of the Roman nobility, and par- 
ticularly the town of Baie, which is much celebrated 
as a favourite summer residence of the emperors and 
grandees of Rome. His abode here contributed much 


* Dymock's Bibliotheca Classica,” Art. Ovidius. 


‘to the re-establishment of his health, which was aj. 
ways delicate ; and he here devoted himself entirej 
to the study of poetry, in preference to that of law, 
which, it appears, he had begun. Im the cultivation 
of lis. poetical talent, hesueceeded so well, that he 
formed an excellent style, and rendered himself mas. 
ter of that turn of verse; in which he is thought 
to surpass al] the oe and, in a less advanta. 
geous language, to equalewen Homer himself. It was 
during his residence at-Maples that he is su ‘to 
have composed his-great-work the Eneid. He visited 
Sicily, also, and frequently went'to Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, along withthe emperor, with whom he 
continued, through means of Maecenas, the great pa- 
‘tron of learned men of those days, in terms of the most 
intimate friendship and favour ; but he always return. 
ed to his privacy at Naples. At length he took e re. 
solution of travelling into Greece, with the intention 
of putting the last hand to his great poem the 2Eneid 
at Athens, and then proposing to devote the rest of 
his life to philosophy, which had always been his prin. 
cipal passion. At Megara he fell into a languishing 
distemper, and meeting with Augustus, who was re. 
turning from his eastern conquests, he accompanied 
him to Italy, and died at Brundisium, in the 5lst 
year of his age, and in the year 19 before the Chris. 
tian era. He was buried at Naples, according to hig 
own desire. 

Virgil’s works consist of his Bucolics, or Pastoral 
Eclogues, of which there are ten; his Georgics, or 
Poetical Treatise on Rural Affairs, in four books; and 
his Eneid, or epic poem about Eneas, in twelve books. 
The refined excellence of the Pastorals of Virgil proves 
that they were not his first attempts at poetic compo- 
sition. Both the language and the ideas rise greatly 
above the ordinary strain of pastoral poetry, and may 
be considered as a foretaste of the more laboured and 
finished strains of the Georgics, which is the most 
perfect poem of the didactic kind‘which the world has 
ever seen. He is sxid to have spent three years in 
writing the Pastorals, and seven years in the compo- 
sition and revisal of the Georgics; which is very likely 
to have been the case, since elegance so consummate 
as is displayed in these poems can only be attained by 
frequent and patient revisals, directed by great taste 
and great genius. He most probably composed the 
Pastorals at the desire of his friend Pollio, who ig 
celebrated in the third, and referred to also in the 
fourth, which is commonly inscribed Pollio. It is 
said that Mewcenas suggested the subject of the Geor- 
gics, in which there may be some truth ; but the bent 
of Virgil’s mind must have been naturally turned to 
rural affairs, of which he discovers most extensive and 
accurate knowledge, and, indeed, his mind seems quite 
absorbed in the points of which he there treats, and 
the splendour of many passages has scarcely any thing 
resembling it in the whole range of ancient and mo- 
dern poetry. 

Virgil is thought to have begun his neid when 
he had finished the Geergics, and when he was past 
forty years of age; but that work had been, in truth, 
the subject of much earlier meditation. In the Epic, 
as well as in the Pastoral, he had no predecessor in 
the Latin language. The writings of Homer pre- 
sented him with a very perfect model of heroic poetry, 
and of this he has taken advantage in various parts of 
his work; but the design of the Eneid is still very 
different from that of the Iliad or the Odyssey. In 
the former, Homer sings the wrath of Achilles, and 
in the latter the voyages of Ulysses. The conception 
of the Mantuan bard, in dignity and national interest, 
surpasses both. His work bore anciently the title of 
the “Imperial Poem,” or “ Roman History ;” and it 
certainly deserves the title, for all the most important 
affairs and persons of Rome are comprised in this 
poem. He deduces the history of Italy from before 
Saturn to the reign of king Latinus, and reckons up 
the successors of Eneas, who reigned at Alba for the 
space of three hundred years, down to the birth of 

omulus; after which he speaks of the principal ex- 
ploits of all the kings, till their expulsion, and the 
settling of the Commonwealth ; and then the most 
remarkable occurrences of his own time, and particue 
larly the exploits of Augustus, are recorded. Of the 
national vanity of the Romans, Virgil makes the hap- 
piest use, and interweaves with the destiny of his hero 
Eneas, who is conducted by the Fates from Troy to 
lay the foundation of the mighty Koman empire, ® 
great many local, traditional, and family particulars, 
which commanded the attention and secured the fa- 
vour of his fellow-countrymen. Happy in the subject 
of his poem, he was equally happy in its execution. 
In the numbers of Virgil the Latin language seems 
to assume a new form, and for the grandeur and su- 
blimity of the Eneid, every other Latin writer may 
be searched in vain. 

The characters of the Eneid, or the persons who 
form, as it were, the machinery of the poem, are Fneas, 
Turnus, Dido, Anna, Ascanius (the son of 72neas), 
Latinus, Lavinia, Amata, Juturna, Camilla, Evander 
Pallas, Mezentius, Ufens, Messapus, and some others 
of less consequence. Of the celestials, Venus and 
Juno, the former in the interest of her son Eneas, 
and the latter against him, exert all their power, ap- 


pealing in turn to Jupiter, and engaging others of 
the gods in interests. The poem con- 
cludes with the of Turnus, a Rutulian prince, 


whom neas kills in single combat, after a fierce war 
with the people of Latium, which forms the subject of 
the last six books, the first six being occupied with 
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, therefore, it is entirely unn to give 
the most popular in E 


Virgil, in his last illness, ordered the neid to be 


ledge obligations to the 
Emperor Augustus for not complying with this re- 
quest: By his command it was revised by Varius 
and Tueca, two of Virgil's friends ; but they had in- 
structions not to add a single line, nor to cancel any 
one that they found defective, which aecounts for the 
number of broken lines that occur in the Eneid. 


SUPRERSTITIOUS FEARS. 

Fear is capable of producing the most distressing 
and irrational effects on the powersof man. Fear is 
a predisposer of the bedy to contagious disease, in. 
duces cowardice where nothing should be dreaded, 
and, under circumstances of great excitement, closes 
up the understanding. It is no less extraordinary 
than true, that fear arising from evident danger is 
wss subduing than when produced by the powers of 
imagination. There are numerous occupations, sur- 
rounded by terrors, whieh lose their effect on the 
mind by frequency of recurrence. The pursuits of 
the soldier, the miner, the seaman, and others, will 
prove, that on hearts accustomed to look danger in 
tthe face, fear exercises no overwhelming powers, be- 
cause, the senses being first to discover the danger, 
its.effect is proportionate to the experience or intimacy 
with the cause. Ignorance is a cause of astonishment, 
and darkness heightens the effect of fear, only because 
the senses cannot act in conjunction with the under- 
stacding. If light be cast on the scene, the alarming 
objects, if there be any, are:perceived, and resistance 
is calculated aceordingly. That there are gradations 
of personal courage, is as certain as that there are 
various degrees of strength, or of experience; but 
timid persons, however they may have become so, 
have objects of terror ever prepared to destroy their 
powers of discernment. If an individual be selected, 
possessed of health, moral courage, and experience, 
jn all cases of alarm his physical powers assist his 
Mental energies, and he is not easily subdued : cer- 
tainly there will be no evident prostration of his un- 
derstanding. The cause of yielding to imaginary 
terrurs, perhaps, may be traced through a morbid 
state of the nervous system, and an ignorance of the 
7aws of nature, up to tales of supernatural appearances 
recited in the nursery, the effect of which is a mental, 
slavery, and from which there is no relief, but in 
examinations of cause and effect in nature, as leading 
to a knowledge of nature’s God, where it will be 
found there is.so much to fill the mind with satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness, that there is no room for ima- 
ginary terrors, nothing to dread save doing wrong. 
Conscious in its integrity, the mind is unconquerable. 

The following anecdote, founded on fact, may be 
related in illustration :—-A young gentleman, whose 
name was Lowry, had been brought up without the 
intervention of a nursery-maid, because his parents 
had experienced the sad consequences of frightening 
children. They resolved thatthedawn their son’s 
reason should not be overcast by the night of supersti- 
tion, and that he should not become the slave of ima- 
ginary terrors. He was watched by his mother, and 
instructed by his father, with the greatest attention, 
until the age of fourteen. He then passed into the 
werld, and, as he grew up, occasionally heard, from 
the tongues of the ignorant, the avowal of fears to 
which he was a stranger. He smiled at their tales, 
and laughed at the most horrifying incidents; they 
passed lightly across his mind; the time was past 
for mental degradation to be fixed. A ghost was no 
More terrific than a fairy, a griffin, a sphynx, or a 
punch. They were all productions of various imagi- 
Dations. 

Mr Lowry, when about twenty years of age, chanced 
+ be at Hampton Court at a time when the place was 
crowded to excess. It chanced, also, that the cham. 
bermaid at the Toy Inn had a relative who was left 
in care of a suit of apartments in the palace. The 
girl, to oblige Mr Lowry, and to put a trifle into her 
relation’s pocket, arranged the affair. The suit of 
apartments was in the front, on the left of the ancient 
part built by Cardinal Wolsey. The entrance was by 
Satair, in the cloister surrounding the first quadrangle, 

To this lodging, about midnight, Mr Lowry was 
Conducted by the Boots of the inn, and delivered into 


the care of old Mary, the chambermaid’s aunt. who. | 


in order to render all comfortgble as possible, had 
lighted a fire in the principal ber, and plaeed a 
waxslight on the table. Mr Lowry was shown in, 


‘with assurances that all Was perfeetly aired, and bade 


good night. He proceeded to inspect his room, which 
was spacious, having tapestry in the different com- 
partments of the walls, a lofty bed, with old-fashioned 
damask furniture, and the floor covered with modern 
carpeting. He sat down by the fire, and made a few 
notes in his pocket-hook, during which he heard a 
noise, which he thought was sébhsio ioned by a move- 
ment of the bed-curtains : he looked. around—all was 
quiet : he took the candle, examined round and under 
the bed—all quiet. He returned to his seat. The 
palace clock in the adjoining court struck twelve. He 
wound up his watch, and proceeded leisurely to un- 
dress ; but as the moon was shining, he looked out 
at one of the ancient casements; and observed the 
shadows of the tall trees that grew in the front court, 
between the trunks of which he could see the recently 
painted wooden bridge that crosses the Thames to 
Moulsey: he felt the night air, and withdrew; put 
down the huge night-bolt at the door, and climbed 
into bed. He had not been accustomed to down, and 
therefore disliked being buried in luxuriance; bu® he 
was there, and anxious to sleep. A number of trivial 
circumstances presented themselves to his mind’s eye, 
and prevented repose : in vain he endeavoured to free 
himself from the interruption—they passed and re- 
turned. He thought there might be too much bed- 
clothes, and threw off a weighty counterpane; but, 
while composing himself, he heard a gentle tapping : 
he listened attentively, and concluded it came from 
the spider-like insect called a death-watch. While 
he yet listened, it became louder, or approached the 
bed. He sat up to ascertain this. Being vexed by 
the annoyance, he lay down on the ear with which he 
heard most distinctly. Still the tapping noise conti- 
nued. He left the bed, lit the candle, and approached 
the spot whence the noise proceeded: he could see 
nothing to cause it, and retreated to his bed. The 
continuance of the tapping became disagreeable and 
irritating—he could not sleep. Again he examined 
minutely every part, in the hope to discover and crush 
his disturber. Nothing could he find. He put out 
the candle, and slowly retreated to his bed again, con- 
vinced the insect must be in the lock 2f the door, 
and there it might remain hammering. He would 
endure the disturbance, since it could not be pre- 
vented—when, to his surprise, the bed-curtain moved ! 
He fixed his eyes on the object. The fire had burnt 
low; yet a dim light, with an oceasional flicker, en- 
abled him to ascertain the fact. The curtain meved 
again. Well, thought he, this is too bad. Weari- 
ness ané vexation were making powerful attacks on 
the equanimity of his temper. He felt this. Again 
he left the bed, lighted the candle, and examined the 
room without discovering a.cause. Simple as these 
circumstances were, they destroyed his rest, and he 
contemplated calling to the old woman ; but, on re- 
flecting that he could not be relieved by disturbing 
another, he desisted. On a closer investigation, he 
found an upper portion of an old easement had been 
left open, the air through which had waved the bed 
curtain ; and that the tapping at the door was an ac. 
tion of a small ornament on the key-hole, occasioned 
by a draught of air. He thrust a bit of paper into 
the key-hole, closed the window, and again retired to 
bed, wishing he were at home. Before his head was 
on the pillow, he distinctly heard footsteps in the gal- 
lery! He presently saw a part of the tapestry open, 
and two figures slowly enter the room! Who are 
you ? demanded Mr Lowry in a loud voice, spring- 
ing off the bed to defend himself. They were two 
soldiers, who had been directed, by the corporal of the 
relief guard at the palace gate, to discover the cause 
of lights popping in and out at those apartments in 
the absence of the family. They had alarmed the 
old woman, who had, in her fear, conducted them to 
the door in the tapestry. Mr Lowry explained, and 
passed the remainder of the morning in tranquillity. 
Tasuch a mind as Mr Lowry possessed, the mov- 
ing of acurtain, the tapping like a death-watch, or 
the sudden appearance of two figures in his bed-room 
at night, were disagreeable disturbers of repose ; but 
no dread of supernatural agency affected him, and he 
was free to act as became a rational being. Toan 
individual whose energies had been palsied, whose 
had been strangled by dread of un- 
earthly visitations, those circumstances under which 
Mr Lowry was placed might have been fraught with 
most melancholy consequences. The frightened man, 
void of moral courage, driven to his last extremity, 
struggling 


chimeras dire, despairing yields, and becomes an idiot 
for the remainder of a miserable existence. 

Parents, therefore, cannot be too cautious respect- 
ing persons to whom they entrust their infant off- 
spring, since one breath of the mildew, superstition, 
may blight the fairest hope of manly understanding. 


“THE MAN.” 
Every morning, either good or bad, both summer 
and winter, a personage passes our window, known 
by the significant term of “the man.” I know not 
now for how long a period this has been the case ; it 
has been for years, and custom has now so reconciled 
the periodical return of this object, that he is expected 
as regularly as the sun himself. Just as breakfast is 
finished, and while the tea equipage is in the act of 
being carried away, some member of the family loiter- 
ing at the window is sure to exclaim “here goes the 
man.” ‘There can be nomistaking him—his dress, 
and re, and gait, are invariably the same—his 
image is indelibly impressed upon the minds of all the” 
household ; nay, many pen-and-ink sketches of him, 
taken in ~—— hours, lie scattered about, or adorn 
the boards of portfolios. He is of a spare and rather 
tall figure, somewhat bent: his hat is worn somewhat 
slouched over his face, while the back rim is turned 
up by coming in contact with his coat collar: his coat 
is of a brownish hue, almost threadbare, 1 in the 
waist and tails, but bearing the marks of eareful keep- 
ing: his vest is of the same: his under garments are 
drab colour, with gaiters of the same buttoned up to 
the knees: he invariably carries with him a la 
brown coloured umbrella, with round turned handle 
—in fair weather, snugly folded under his arm—in 
rain, widely displayed over his head : he has a slouch. 
ing gait, but walks steadily and uniformly onward 
ata moderate pace: his eountenance is spare, with 
rather large features : his eye is turned neither to the 
right nor to the left, but constantly onward, or on the 
ground before him: his expression might be called 
pensive or melancholy, suiting either deep and serious 
thought, or the absence of thought altogether. There 
are in it, too, one would think, the lines of subdued 
meekness and benevolence, or perhaps the absence of 
all passion whatever. I have said he is to be thus 
seen every day in the world, and year after year, thus 
only, and always the same. There is nochange what- 
ever in the appearance of his dress—it has always that 
half-worn shabby-genteel look, and never gets older: 
whether any part of it is ever renewed, I cannot tell ; 
but, if so, it must be done with admirable keeping, as 
a painter would say, for I never can Gometn, tite 
his hat to his shoes, any indications of change. 

Who can this “man” be? has often engaged our 
eager curiosity. He is alwavs alone, and never seen 
to mix in the business, or bustle, or enjoyments of the 
multitude. If the agitation of some new, or strange, 
or joyful event, engages the busy crowd of the city, 
this man holds on the usual tenor of his way un- 
moved and unconcerned. I have seen him pass by 
the gayest pageants, and scenes cf the most melan- 
choly bereavement, alike imperturbed and unexcited. 
He neither pauses to moralize with the old und the 
serious ; nor, when the young and chubby groups of 
children dance mid their sports before him, is his 
countenance brightened by the contagion of one 
buoyant innocent smile. Sunday and Saturday are 
alike tohim. When the Sabbath bells toll for morn. 
ing worship, and the people crowd to their devotions, 
dressed out in their holiday attire, he never mingles 
with the throng, nor is any change discernible in the 
invariable disposition of his habiliments. I must 
confess that curiosity to know something more of 
this being has occupied my mind more frequently 
than perhaps many would deem the matter required. 
Even this, too, has been heightened by the reports of 
some of the younger branches of my family, who, 
having repeatedly followed his path, have always lost 
sight of him by some mysterious means, and returned 
foiled in their pursuit of his haunts or his employe 
ments. More than once I have, on accidentally 
meeting him, broken off from the pursuit of graver 
avocations, and fairly joined in the train of discovery. 
My attempts, however, were uniformly abortive. 
I have followed him through innumeiable obscure 
streets and lanes, through many windings and doub- 
lings, and, at last, when perhaps my attention was 
drawn for a moment to something else, he has sud- 
denly disappeared, and I could see him no more. 
After tracing him through the windings of many in- 
tricate streets, I at last one day saw him enter an 
obscure coffee-room. I followed into the same place, 
and, finding him seated with a newspaper of the day, 
I took my seat to wait his d ure. After perusing 
the paper for about half an hour, he rose up, paid a 
trifle to the waiter, and departed. When he was 
gone, I eagerly inquired at the attendant whether he 

new any thing of the person just gone out. He sa 
he knew nothing farther of him than that occesi 
he came there, looked over the newspaper, paid 
penny, and departed. I next asked what particular 
paper he generally read; but here also my answer 
was equally unsatisfactory. ‘The waiter said he took 
up indiscriminately any japer that happened to be 

He is no political partisan, then, thought 
I: he is neither Whig, Tory, nor Radical, else he 
would be more particu.ar in his selection. He ha 


with fearful events and associations of 


been seen sometimes to pause in his travels, and staw 


the adventures cf ZEneas during his voyage from Troy 
to the coast of Ftaly. 
| 
. 
; er ot put his last hand to it; 
| 
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for some minutes with his hand in his et op- 
posite to some shop window, where for ee 
are exhib. ed; but these were never the windows 
where obje.ts of art, such as sculpture, or paintings, 
or engravings, were displayed, to attract the eye of 
taste. He more commonly lingered before those where 
dried fish, cheese, &c., were piled up in pro- 
ing or making the least advance towards a 

He must have no relish for the fine 


8 as 
ever to suppress the natural demands of appetite, and 
to make him pass by with unconcern the window of 
the drysalter ? 
The only time in my life that I ever saw him in com- 
y with another human being While yet 
was at some distance, I saw him seated on a bench in 
one of the walks, apparently in companionship with 
an elderly man, who sat him. My heart beat 
with a degree of exultation. I almost shouted out 


nicative talk must assuredly pass on 

cnce in my life determined on playing the eves: 
walked my plans ere 

advanced to them ; and while yet at the distance of 

a 


Fe 
i 
i 

4 


the walk, where two streets led different ways, this 

Castor and Pollux with a mutual wave of 

the hand, and I never saw them er more. 
Years passed on ; and although it cannot be supposed 

that “‘ the man” ts so continually 


respected us, this mere automaton had taken of 
our minds, I may just mention, before Pe 
aoe incident. During the alence of a 

a ian who often forms 
y 


tended with the most m 
a description of one of the principal actors, or rather 
sufferers, the whole circle immediately exclaimed, 
“ That must be THE maw !” 

“ Impossible,” said one; “ we certainly saw him 
pass this morning.” 

Doubts were started whether he had been seen or 
not, and much discussion and excitement — 
during the evening, and I do believe a —— anx- 
iety prevailed among some until the usual r next 
morning should decide the fate of “the man,” whether 
his mortal caceer was finished or not. The hour 


doctor was ever mistaken.” 
“* What, in the name of wonder, can this man be ?” 
Indeed, I have 


he that murdered Beg- 
illain, who, in a dark and nar- 
row alley, stabbed the innocent man to the heart with 
one deep wound, and rifled him of the bank treasure 
he was carrying to its destination. But no, no—one 
look again into the placid, subdued, I may say really 
innocent-like countenance of “ the man,” made me 
check all such thoughts, as wronging, most likely, the 
guiltless. Is he then some misanthrope, who drags 
slong with him ted hopes, injured feelings, 
rejected affections? Is he some being, 
whose hts are above the thoughts of ordina 
men, and w converse with the Deity and his 
own heart, to hum and buzz of the giddy and fri- 
volous multitude? Or is he some low, grovelling, 
soulless, and penurious wretch, ent ee with a 
ittance sufficient to supply the ute cravings of 


wature, lives to alone, and never extends a 


feeling to his brethren of humanity—who walks out | the 


mechanically, to dissipate the day in brute exercise— 
who retires at night to his den, eats 


his solitary meal 


in silence, chalks “tip day by computation of 
his expenditure, wrung out of his penurious heart by 
the demands of his landlady—who has on thus, 
enjoyment, one r to the grav: 

unknown and and the world 


CHELSEA. 

Arrer visiting Greenwich, and ruminating on the 
architectural beauty of its hospital, and the pleasing 
appearance of its ancient mariners, there quietly an- 
chored for the remainder of their lives, the stranger 
naturally wishes to pay a similar visit to Chelsea, an 
establishment adapted to the reception and mainten- 
ance of old invalid soldiers. But while Greenwich 
affords every thing to please, Chelsea offers little to 
admire or attract particular attention. The village 
of Chelsea, situated near the north bank of the 
Thames in a westerly direction from the metropolis, 
was once surrounded by open fields and gardens, 
having between it and the houses of Westminster an 
open heath famous from the number of its footpads 
ag robberies, and interesting, in a newspaper point 
of view, for the murders committed at the “ bloody 
bridge,” as it is called, which crosses the dark rivulet 
as you enter the village. But all this is changed: 
London is now gone quite out of town, and projects 
its splendid stuccoed “streets,” “places,” and “ ter- 
races,” across the heath, quite to the gates of Chel- 
sea; and what with lines of iron railings, and police 
officers, the road has been divested of all pretensions 
to romance. 


Chelsea Hospital, or College, is situated on a flat 
stretch of ground between the village and the Thames, 
though not so near the margin of the stream as the 
structures of Greenwich. The river is here still of 
considerable breadth, if at high water, and is enlivened 
by small boats with parties of young men sailing to 
and fro; but it wants the bustle of traffic which is 
seen below the city; the grounds do not rise into 
woody knolls as behind Greenwich ; there is no pro- 
per landing-place for those who approach by water ; 
and you are warned by an inscription, that those who 
enter the precincts of this military domain from the 
river will be prosecuted. As you enter the village, 
you speedily perceive, that, though not without good 
houses and streets, it has, generally speaking, a mean, 
dirty appearance, and is very unlike the sweet vil- 

and neat small towns of the south. As you ap- 
proach the hospital, through a street evidently far 

e in a state of disrepute, you will most likely see 
sounds of revelry and debauch from throngs in 
tap-rooms, to your remem- 
rance are not a men conspi- 
cuous for their moral discipline, wherever they may 


To pass from this : the now 
enters the y of the institution, within which 
he finds decorum, neatness, and civility. The 


inmates, who do not number 500, are all old soldiers, 
having an air of considerable antiquity in their ap- 
Individually, they are dressed in clothes 

entirely of a red colour, with a coat so large and 
flowing in the skirts as to put you in mind of the 
pictures of the battle of the Pm where the flaps of 
the coats of William’s troops, as they pass the river, 
are seen floating on the stream; while their plaited 
queues are also perceived to hang down the back, and 
touch the surface of the water. Such is the impres- 
sion conveyed by these old military garbs, that one 
could almost imagine the wearers had every one been 
at least in Marlborough’s wars, or seen the siege of 
Namur. The hospital, which was planned by Sir 
Christopher Wren, consists chiefly of one large edi- 
fice of red brick, several stories in height, forming a 
centre and two wings, or three sides of a square, with 
the open side towards the bank of the Thames. On 
the north, where is the main entrance, the style of 
architecture is simple, being ornamented with only a 
lain portico. The inner part of the centre building 
i more decorated, there being here a piazza of good 
proportions, suitable to yield protection from the 
weather. In the centre of the open square interval 
stands a statue of Charles the Second, a monarch 
whose figure, in painting and sculpture, is repeated 
to satiety here as well as elsewhere. The only parts 
of the se considered worthy to be shown to 
are the chapel and old dining-hall, both in 

the centre building. The chapel is neat and plain in 
appearance, the rows of benches being furnished with 
prayer books and hassocks, and the floor being paved 
vith marble in alternate black and white squares. 
The pulpit and communion table, at the east end, 
have om recently decorated with splendid covers of 
purple velvet, fri with gold lace, presented to 
establishment his present majesty, William 
the Fourth. Above the communion table there is a 
painting of the ascension, containing some good figures. 


The dining-hall is equally spacious, but is now 
refectory, the tables stand 


vided with all necessaries, and the 
pensions varying from L.7, 12s. to L.54, 1 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE.* 

* Shall it be ‘ we,’ then ?”——-Story of the Organ-Blower. 
“THE Press” is a phrase occasionally applied, we 
believe, by persons little acquainted with the w 
to the machine which prints all kinds of literary mat. 
ter whatever, whether it be sheets of books, or sheets 
of newspapers, or sheets of any other kind of periodical 
work, from the highest to the lowest price. Indivi. 
duals who know better what is what, limit the appli. 
cation of this phrase to the newspapers alone, as being 
the only part of literature which really deserves to be 


remain in its pristine state of whiteness. On the same 
principle, when sensible people speak of “ taxes on 
knowledge,” they never think of the tax on paper, or 
the tax on pamphlets, or any other kind of tax than the 
stamp duty on newspap seeing that newspapers, 


terary kind, for communicating knowledge. Some 
foolish people may have a recollection of certain books 
which they read in youth, and which they believed to 
contain something like knowledge; but these persons 
are altogether in a mistake. There is nothing worthy 
of the term “ knowledge” except what is in newspapers; 
and it is really a shame, after the newspapers them. 
selves have been so long endeavouring to impress the 
fact upon mankind, that any body should still be ig. 
norant of it. 

There used to prevail among our ancestors an absurd 
taste for what was called history, by which was meant 
the narration of past events, for the purpose of in- 
structing nations as to their behaviour for the future. 
This same thing then called history was considered 
as a branch of human knowledge. There were other 
things, called geography, geometry, chemistry, natu- 
ral philosophy, and so forth, which were also esteemed 
as knowledge by our forefathers ; but all this proceeded 
from the ignorance in which these worthy people lived 
as to newspapers. They did not know what real 
knowledge was till they got newspapers into their 
hands. They then found that all the chit-chat about 
Julius Cesar and William the Conqueror, and all the 
prate about solids, and fluids, and machinery, and this 
thing and that thing, were mere stuff compared tc 
what was now placed within their grasp. What was 
past history to present? What were the foundations 
of our constitution to the beautiful gingerbread pin- 
nacles which are every day rising upon it? And then 
they were admitted by the newspapers into a familiar 
acquaintance with all the mysteries of the state, and 
all the relations of foreign cabinets to our own, and 
all the intentions of ministers about various matters, 
before even ministers themselves, in some cases, knew 
what they intended. It is true, these same instructors 
often found it necessary to contradict the half of what 
they had said. But what was that ?—they had erred 
only from their excessive desire of sending forth know- 
ledge as soon as possible to the people. Knowledge, 
they thought, was the most precious of all things, and 
better give it in a somewhat crude state than let it 
get cool, and so disgust the people. There was even 
a kind of rivalry among these generous men, as to 
priority of intelligence ; and when one was able to give 


* This jeu d’esprit on the newspapers is called forth by the pre 
tensions of that class of publications to be considered as exclusively 
liable to what are called taxes on knowledge. It would not, how- 
ever, have been published in the Edinburgh Journal (which is ge 
nerally devoted to so much more useful purposes), but for the bur. 
lesques and misrepresentations which are constantly issued, respecte 
ing our unp ding publicati by the political journals. In re- 
turn for falsehood and burlesque together, we give only burlesque, 
which must be considered as no very immoderate revenge; while 
we have a sincere hope that the exposure of some of the weak and 
reprehensible points in these self-called ‘ best of all instructors,” 
may lead to their reformation. It may at the same time be stated, 
that, as the defence of our own integrity is all that is sought for, 
we should be sorry if any of the respectable persons connected with 
the political press, who have never attempted to injure us, should 
feel aggrieved by our remarks. The uses of a newsp1per pres, 
where it is conducted on honourable principles, are universally a° 


knowledged ; and it is only to be wished that in some 


it had itself a better sense of its own dignity 


called the Press—seeing that no other kind of sheet _ 
does the least good to mankind, but might just as well | 


in reality, are the only vehicles in the world, of ali. - 


as to 


notice 
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notice of an intended marriage between Lord Noodle 
and Lady Doodle before any of his brethren, what a 
triumph to his noble mind! what a depression to the 
equally noble minds of his neighbours! The desire 
of conveying knowledge became, in fact, an enthusiasm 
wmong them. In order, for instance, to be the first 
to communicate in London the important fact that a 
i horse had won at Epsom or Doncaster, these 
public instructors would put twenty horses to 
their speed, and spare no expenditure of money or 
trouble. To have been the first by two hours to tell 
such a fact, was enough for a newspaper to boast of 
for life. It could not be expected that the public 
would ever forget so splendid a benefit. 

Entitled as the newspaper press is to be considered 
as the only real press, they would not hold that ho- 
nour by such a powerful tenure, if they did not also 
decide in a schoolmasterly and authoritative manner 
as tothe merits of the public questions which come 
before them. The newspapers, in reality, though 
they generally like to hear what the public thinks 
first, and do not consider themselves the worse of 
knowing which kind of opinions is permanently to be 

are amazingly clever in giving their sen- 
timents upon all kinds of subjects. Sometimes it will 
happen that the ministers—the very men that the 
king has chosen as the wisest of his subjects—will 
consider and consult, and consult and consider, about 
a thing for several months ; and when they think 
they have got it ail right, they will bring it forward 
for publicdiscussion. Is it not astonishing ?—the news- 
papers, who never heard of the thing before, and are 
completely ignorant of all the statistical facts on which 
it is grounded, will in a night or two, nay sometimes 
in a few minutes, come out with such a triumphant 
condemnation of the whole affair, that the ministers, 
who did know all about it, will pull it back with shame 
and confusion of face, and resolve to be a great deal 
more cautious for the future. What truly sage people 
these newspaper men are! And yet observe how, 
with the characteristic modesty of real wisdom, they 
never seek for any advantage to themselves—never 
even let themselves be personally known. It is all the 
public good they consult : they wish for nothing but 
porter, and the good of their country. It is fortunate, 
however, that the world does not permit their disin- 
terestedness to wrong them. Those which tell the 
faults of statesmen most boldly, and are most zealous 
for the popular interest, are always very properly the 
best supported in return by the public. What a pity 
it would be if these sagacious and ingenious men, by 
whom alone the lamp of human knowledge is now sus- 
tained, were to be themselves left with an empty 
ernise! I am afraid, in that case, both their own 
cruises and the lamp of human knowledge would soon 
die out. 

Having decided that the knowledge of passing events 
is the only knowledge in the world, the newspapers 
are surprisingly vigilant to let nothing, however small, 
escape them. Far-from confining their attention to 
state affairs, they think nothing beneath their notice, 
even should it be the breaking of a poor man’s leg 
upon a slippery street. Ifa chimney-sweep fall from 
a house-top, his bruises are immediately made known 
over the empire with the speed of lightning, so that 
his fate is perhaps exciting contemporaneous sighs on 
the banks of the Thames and amidst the highlands of 
Ross-shire. If a dissenting minister at eighty pounds 
s-year has a prospect of acceding to a congregation 
which will yield him ninety, the invaluable fact is 
caught up by these public instructors, and published 
for the edification of the whole of the three British na- 
tions. Does a thief break into the back window of a 
family who have gone to live in the country—does a 
new actor appear on the boards of,a provincial theatre 
—does butter fall a halfpenny in the pound—does 
the king ride out an hour before dinner—is a bridge 
carried off any where by a flood—the newspapers at 
once seize upon the event, and in a moment make it 
part of the grand stock of human knowledge. When 
& great land-proprietor marries, or is blessed with a 
son and heir, or that son attains his majority, how ea- 
gerly the newspapers p at the important truth ! 
and at what length, and with what unction, do they 
chronicle it! When two human beings meet toge- 
ther, and fight for three or four hours, for the amuse- 
ment of other human beings that look on, then do the 
newspapers take care that all who were so unfortu- 
nate as not to be present shall fully know every thing 
that took place, not a bruise being left unrecorded. 

en some small city official gets his neighbours 
bored into making him a present of a silver snuff-box, 
4s a testimony of their gratitude and esteem, how care- 
fully the newspapers jnstruct the public as to the 
ty fact! nm a few gentlemen choose to dine 


together under some general designation, with what 
attention do the newspapers note the circumstance— 
so important to those who were not there—that the 
dinner was well served, and the wines excellent ! 
When any public body, however trifling, meets to- 

r to consult about its procedure, those vigilarft 
instructors send an emissary to hear what goes on, 
and they would suffer much before would keep 
the world ignorant for a single day of what that asso- 
ciation means to do. Every thing, in fact, is sure to 
find a place in these depositories of knowledge, pro- 
vided that it only be a thing of recent date—for know- 
ledge, it will be observed, is very evanescent, and 
ceases altogether to be knowledge, whenever it gets 
the least musty, or, in other words, exceeds in age the 
space between the last publication of suy newspaper 
and the present. 

In their vehement desire of infurming the people, 
the newspapers often take it upon them to advise their 
readers very strenuously to buy particular books—not 
that they believe that there is any such thing as know- 
ledge in the books, for there is no knowledge any 
where except in newspapers, but because the publish- 
ers of those books —- the newspapers, the only 
real fountains of knowledge, by giving and paying for 
advertisements. Thus, in correspondence with the 
advertisements, which generally appear in a page by 
themselves, there is always a train of little paragraphs, 
in which the editor assures the public that the bools 
are excellent: he has not, perhaps, read, or even seen 
the volumes, but he knows very well that no bookseller 
who can occasionally advertise, ever publishes a bad 
book. At the very worst, if a number of people be 
deceived into buying a few wretched books, thus 
cheated of a little cash, it is all in the way of good, 
nevertheless; for will not the perusal of these trash 
volumes just serve to convince them the more effect 
ly that the newspapers are the only publications now 
worth reading ?—an issue eminently conducive to the 
support of real knowledge. On the same principle as 
the above, the conductor of a newspaper will pledge 
his credit for far more equivocal things than books. 
He will praise the wares of a puffing spectacle-dealer, 
as if he had the eyes of Argus, and every pair of a 
different to prove the value of each particular 
kind of the article referred to. He will recommend 
all the quack medicines that you choose to advertise, 
as if he had tried the efficacy of every one of them 
upon some particular disease in his own person. There 
is no adventurer, or showman, or travelling artist— 
no stuff, from Warren’s renowned blacking to “ thine 
incomparable oil, Macassar,” whom or which he will 
not magnify in any terms that may be desired, if in 
the first place the party concerned shall prove his re- 
spectability, and show his generosity towards the 
cause of knowledge, by paying some half-crown for 
an advertisement. He will admit into his an- 
nouncements the most shameless, the most demoral- 
ising: the delicacy of females, the morals of youth, 
may be blighted by the odious page ; but what is mo- 
rality to “ knowledge !” Knowledge is now the chief, 
or rather the only good on earth; and provided that 
the newspapers, which alone contain it, be supported, 
society is perfectly safe from every kind of injury. 

Take them for all in all, the newspapers are de- 
cidedly at the head of mortal affairs in this and every 
other well-regulated country : pity it is that the gen- 
tlemen conducting them should personally hold a rank 
so obscure, so unimportant, and even in many respects 
so despised, in comparison with the influence which 
they exert over society with their pens! Look at one 
of these mighty and noble men, as he appears in his 
sheet, pronouncing, with intuitive wisdom, upon the 
merits of kings, statesmen, authors, actors, artists, 
and every other sort of public persons—a concentra- 
tion, in brief, of all earthly talent, taste, and know- 
ledge—a man who makes it his noble ambition to aid 
in the selling of estates, and blacking, and books, and 
the thinning of a monstrously superabundant popu- 
lation by quack medicines—a man who, for his sa- 
gacity, might evidently make a far better premier 
than any we have yet known, and whose lightest 
word, wherever it goes, produces sensations among 
mankind of the most powerful kind, particularly when 
(as generally happens) he takes care to say nothing 
but what mankind already think, or what is pretty 
sure to square with their amiable prepossessions. 
Look at the man in this his great ideal character— 
mark his absolute “ we”—and then turn to him as 
he sits, the night before publication, in his humble 
den, a porter jug at one hand, and a pen in the other! 
Alas, unhappy man! He is seldom able to live in a 
style superior to that of a second or third-rate shop- 
keeper, and, prostrate as mankind are before his 
written word, his spoken one is rarely so weighty as 
that of a citizen of two hundred a-year. It is a dis- 

race to mankind that they should, day after day, 
imbibe invaluable knowledge from its sole existing 
sources, and yet leave the sages who create that know- 
ledge in so low a condition that they tremble at the 
loss of a single subscriber to their papers, and, in fact, 
are, in the most of cases, the claves of popular passion 
and opinion. The nation should make a simultaneous 
rush to the foot of the king’s throne, and implore his 
royal wisdom for once to do right, by selecting a mi- 
nistry from the newspaper conductors by rotation, and 
thereby at once do honour to himself and to the cause 
of knowledge, save himself from all snarling about 
his measures, and secure, by the only possible mea=3 
the right guidance of the national affairs. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
(Seeond articie.) 
By Leitn, Esa. Banrr. 

Ir has already been shown, in a former article on this 
subject, that, for a series of years, Senefelder’s pa- 
tience and perseverance, under the most disadvanta- 
geous circumstances, were truly astonishing ; and we 
shall now proceed briefly to detail such other particu- 
lars in further illustration of the preceding remarks, 
as may be deemed necessary for completing this part 
of our subject. 

Satisfied as to the originality of his new discovery, 
Senefelder became anxious to turn it to account, by 
laying it before the world; and in order to raise the 
necessary funds for at once effecting this object, we 
find him, When all other means had failed, offering 
himself as a substitute for a friend who was then a 
soldier in the service of the Alector of Bavaria, but 
with his usual want of success; for, on presenting 
himself at Ingolstadt for the purpose of being en- 
rolled, it was discovered that he was not a native of 
the electorate, and, consequently, inadmissible to its 
army. His last hope seemed now to have failed him, 
and he describes his feelings as being at this time ina 
state “ bordering on despair.” However, it was not 
long ere his prospects began again to brighten a lit- 
tle ; and he at length succeeded in publishing, in con- 
junction with the composer, a collection of music, the 
execution of which was greatly admired, and which 
obtained for him the patronage of the elector, and a 
promise of an exclusive privilege. 

About this time, another candidate for the honour 
of having discovered the new art came forward in the 
person of M. Schmidt, professor of the Royal College; 
and although, for a time, the station which this gen- 
tleman filled helped to support his pretensions against 
his less fortunate rival, public opinion by degrees be- 
came less divided, and ultimately there prevailed but 
one belief on the subject. 

It was not till after having laboured a considerable 
time in his new profession, and experiencing innu- 
merable inconveniences from being compelled to exe- 
cute all his writings on the stone backwards, that he 
commenced another series of experiments, the object 
of which was to obviate the necessity of writing on 
the stone, by previously doing it on paper, and then 
transferring it from the paper to the stone, reversed. 
Some thousands of experiments were made before he 
was enabled to produce a composition for preparing 
the surface of the paper suited for all the purposes 
which he had in view, and it was this property of the 
new art which more particularly attracted public no- 
tice, from the incalculable benefits which it was fore- 
seen would be conferred on all kinds of business when 
fairly brought into general practice. It was about 
this time also that he invented the lever press, which 
added greatly to the comfort and certainty of the ope- 
rations in the printing department of lithography. 

Having at length obtained an exclusive privilege 
for exercising his art in Bavaria, he did not consider 
it any longer necessary to keep the process a secret, 
and it soon spread over the greater part of Germany ; 
but his experience enabled him for several years to 
outstrip all his competitors in so far as the execution 
of his work was concerned, although, in every other 
respect, he seemed to be almost the only one in whose 
hands the art did not give ample returns both for mo- 
ney and labour. In no other way can this uniform 
want of success be accounted for, than by supposing, 
that, while others were making the most of what he 
had already discovered, he was devoting much of his 
time to the experimental part of the business. i 
in fact was the case. 

About the year 1800, Senefelder went to London 
for the purpose of establishing himself there as a li- 
thographer, but a few months sufficed to convince 
him that he had little chance of succeeding in 
his undertaking ; and he returned to his own coun- 
try, where, on his arrival, he found that many at- 
tempts had been made in his absenge to deprive him 
of the benetit of his privilege. Amongst the most for- 
ward in this scheme were two of his brothers, to 
whom he had communicated all the secrets of the art, 
and it took some time to counteract the bad effects of 
their ungenerous conduct. Finding that, in his na 
tive place (Munich), others were reaping many of the 
advantages which by right should have been the re- 
ward of his own industry, he was induced to go to 
Vienna, for the purpose of superintending a calico. 
printing establishment, the operations of which were 
to be conducted on the principles of the new art; and 
here, for the space of several years, his talents were 
entirely devoted to this new undertaking ; but, at the 
and of which time, from a variety of causes over which 
he had no control, he was again thrown upon the 
* world, destitute of every thing save the resources Ff 
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his own genius. It was not till about the 1809 
that Senefelder was extricated from the difficulties 
of his situation, by being appointed inspector of the 
royal lithographic establishment at Munich, which 


In conclusion, it may not be out of to remark, 
that, in the case of Senefelder, we have another in- 
stance to the many recorded facts in the lives of emi- 
nent men, of the successful pursuit of knowledge under 
extraordinary | an example 
worthy of our highest admiration respect. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
ROBERT HERON. 

Tue life of Robert Heron, a miscellaneous writer at 
the beginning of the present century, is not one of 
those examples of positive virtue and good conduct 
which we generally select for this department of our 
paper. It forms, however, an entertaining article, 
and cannot fail to have a good effect negatively, as 
showing the uselessness of talent where it is not guided 
by prudence, and the misery which must invariably 

result from an irregular and reckless course of life. 
This extraordinary man was born in the town of 
‘New Galloway, in the south-west of Scotland, on the 
6th November 1764. His father, John Heron, was a 
weaver, generally respected for his persevering in- 
dustry and exemplary piety. By his grandmother, 
Margaret Murray, aunt of the late Dr Alexander 
Murray, he claimed no very distant relationship to 
that profound philologist. He was early instructed 
in his letters under the careful eye of a fond parent, 
and was not sent to the school of the parish until he 
had reached his ninth year. He soon became remark- 
able for the love he showed for learning, and the un- 
ied anxiety with which he pursued his inquiries 
afer every point connected with his studies. This 
being early perceived by his parents, they resolved to 
give him the benefit of a liberal education as far as 
their means would allow. He had scarcely remained 
two years at school, when, at the age of eleven, he 
contrived to maintain and educate himself by mingling 
with his studies the labour of teaching and writing. 
From his own savings out of a very limited income, 
and a small assistance from his parents, he was enabled 
to remove to the University of Cdinburgh at the end 

80. 


of the 1780. 

His mes of preferment at that time being centred 
in the chureh, he first applied himself to the course 
of study which that profession requires. While at- 
tending the college, he was still obliged to devote a 
considerable portion of his time to private teaching, 
as well as writing occasional essays for newspapers 
and magazines, in order to provide for his subsistence. 
To quote his own words, “‘he taught and assisted 
young persons at all periods in the course of educa- 
tion, from the alphabet to the highest branches of 
science and literature.” Being well grounded in a 
knowledge of the French language, he found constant 
employment from booksellers in translating foreign 
works. His first literary production, published with 
his name, appeared in 1789, “ A Critique on the Ge- 
uius and Writings of Thomson,” prefixed to a small 
edition of the Seasons. It was highly spoken of, and 
reflected much credit on the judgment and taste of 
the author. His next work was a version of Four- 
croy’s Chemistry, from the French, followed by Sa- 
vary’s Travels in Greece, Dumourier’s Letters, Ges- 
ner’s Idylls in part, an abstract of Zimmerman on 
Solitude, and several abridgements of Oriental Tales. 

In 1790-1, he says he “ read lectures on the law of 
nature, the law of nations, the Jewish, Grecian, Ro- 
man, feudal, and canon law, and then on the several 
forms of ee jurisprudence established in mo- 
dern Europe.” These lectures, he says, were to assist 
gentlemen who did not study professionally in the un- 
derstanding of history. Though he devoted much 
time and study to prepare these lectures, he was after- 
wards unfortunate in not being able to obtain a suffi- 
cient audience to repay him for their composition—they 
were consequently soon discontinued. A syllabus of 
the entire course was afterwards published. Still the 
sums of money he continued to receive from his pub- 
lishers were amply sufficient to maintain him in a re- 
ee manner, if managed with prudence and 

iscretion ; but his unfortunate peculiarity of temper, 
and extravagant desire of supporting a style of living 
which nothing but a liberal and certain income would 
admit of, frequently reduced him to distress, and 
finally to the jail. fe might have long remained in 
confinement, but that some worthy friends interceded ; 
and, on their suggestion, he en, himself to write 
a History of and, for which Messrs Morrisons of 
Perth were to pay him at the rate of three guineas a 
sheet, his creditors, at the same time, agreeing to re- 
lease him for fifteen shillings in the pound, to be se- 
cured on two-thirds of the copyright. Before this 
arrangement was fully concluded, melancholy to re- 
late, nearly the whole of the first volume of the His- 

of Scotland was written in jail. It appeared in 
17%3, and one volume of the work was publiched every 


red facili the 
now acqui ility in use is pen, and, 
being pe mee of the versatility of his genius, 
he flattered himself there was no in li 
however high, that was not within 
powers. Impressed with these ideas, he made an at- 
tempt at dramatic composition, and having some in- 
fluence with the manager of the theatre, he contrived 
to ge introduced on the stage an after-piece, written, 
as he says, in great haste, called, ‘‘ St Kilda in Edin- 
burgh ; or, News from Cam ;”—but as if to 
verify the adage, “ things done in a haste are never 
done well,” so it turned out with St Kilda, Being 
devoid of every thing like interest, and violating in 
many parts the common rules of decency, it was justly 
condemned before it reached the second act. 

Our author’s vanity must have on this occasion re- 
ceived a deep wound, being present in the house at the 
‘time. Overwhelmed with disappointment, he flew to 
his lodgings, and confined himself to bed for several 
days. Still blinded by vanity in the midst of his men- 
tal sufferings, he imputed the failure of his play to the 
machinations of his enemies. He therefore determined 
on “shaming the es” by printing. It is 
to. say, it neither sold nor was talked of. The most 
amusing of this affair was the mode in which he 
persisted in forcing his production on the public. We 
shall present our readers with an extract from his 
highly inflated preface. It commences with a quota- 
tion from Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. ‘The learned 
Bishop Hall tells us in one of his decades, at the end 
of his Divine Meditations, that it is an abominable 
thing for aman to commend himself, and verily I think 
so; and yet, on the other hand, when a thing is exe- 
cuted in a masterly kind of fashion, which thing is not 
likely to be found out, I think it is fully as abomina- 
ble that a man should lose the honour of it. This is 
exactly my situation.” In the following he quotes 
Swift :—“ When a true genius appears in the world, 
you may know him by this sign—that the duncesare all 
in confederacy against him.” Yet, though blinded b 
folly and weighed down by distress, still his filial ab. 
fections were alive ; and name 4 he could not afford 
his parents any permanent support, he seemed anxious 
to promote the education of their eer which the 


following extracts from his letters sufficiently 
prove :— 
“ I hope by living more pious and carefully, by ma- 


ing my income frugally, and appropriating a part 

of it to the service of you and my sisters, and by liv- 
ing with you in future at least a third part of the year, 
to reconcile your affections more entirely to me, and 
give you more comfort than I have yet done. O for- 
get and forgive my follies; look on me as a son who 
will anxiously strive to comfort and please you, and, 
after all your misfortunes, to render the evening of 
your days as happy as ible.” Ani again—* We 
will endeavour,” says he, “ to settle our dear Grace 
comfortably in life, and to educate our dear little 
Betty and Mary aright.” He brought his eldest bro- 
ther, John, to Edinburgh, to study at the university, 
with the view of his entering the church ; he was a 
youth of promising abilities, but of weak constitution, 
and sank into an early grave in 1790. As the other 
children increased in years, faithful to his promise 
he brought his favourite sister, Mary, tw live with him 
in Edinburgh to complete her education. His irregu- 
larities, and consequent embarrassments, made her si- 
tuation in town any thing but an enviable one. Her 
mortifications, however, in this life were not of long 
duration, as she died at his lodgings in 1798. To a 
mind of his quick sensibility this was a dreadful shock. 
Almost frantic with grief at the loss he experienced, 
he gave himself up to the wildest despair: every un- 
kind action or word he made use of towards her rush- 
ed to his distracted memory, until life itself was al- 
most insupportable. Neither the sympathy of friends, 
nor the consolations of religion, could mitigate his 
woes. At the same time his means of subsistence be- 
came every day more precarious ; his literary labours 
were ceasing to pay, so that, added to his other mis- 
fortunes, starvation and a jail were hourly staring 
him in the face. Shunning as much as possible all his 
former companions, he might now be seen wandering 
about the suburbs of the city, with wasted cheek and 
sunken eye, a miserable victim of want and care. By 
degrees, however, he was recalled to a better state of 
mind, when, finding his views not likely to succeed 
any longer in Scotland, he was induced to go to Lon- 
don in {599. For the first few years of his residence 
there, it appears he found good employment, and his 
application to study being very great, his profits and 
~ were alike cheering. In a Jetter written to 
ather about the time we are speaking of, he says— 
“My whole income, earned by full sixteen hours 
a-day of close application to reading, writing, obser- 
vation, and study, is but very little more than three 


hundred pounds a-year. But this is sufficient to my 
wants, and is earned iu a manner which I know to be 


yeur successively, until the whole six were completed. } the mot useful and honourab!e——that is, by teaching 


beneficial truths, and discountenancing vice and folly 
more effectually and more extensively than I could in 
any other way. This I am herealways sure to 
while I can give the necessary application ; and if J 
were able to execute more literary labour, I mighs 
readily obtain more money.” 

He for a time pursued his literary vocations with 
an unwearied industry, and there was scarcely a 
lication then in London of any note but containeg 
some of his fugitive writings. He realized in conse. 
quence a ineome, but, unfortunately, for no 
great length of time. His former bad habits 
and while money continued to flow in, he indulged 
in the wildest extravagance. Wishing to be thought 
an ind dent man of fortune, he would carry hj 
folly so far as at times to keep a pair of horses, with 
a groom in livery. All this time his pen was laid 
aside; and until warned of his fate by the appearance 
of his last shilling, he seemed altogether devoid of re. 
flection. Then he would betake himself to his work, 
as an enthusiast in every thing, confining himself for 
weeks to his chamber, Leal only in his shirt and 
morning gown, and commonly with a green veil over 
his eyes, which were weak, and inflamed by such fits 
of ill-regulated study. 

In 1806, he addressed a letter to Mr Wilberforce 
on the Justice and Expediency of the Slave Trade. He 
wrote a short system of chemistry, and, a few months 
previous to his death, he published a small work called 
the Comforts of Life, which, it appears, met with a 


sale. 

e last years of his life were spent in the deepest 
misery. His friends and associates by degrees de. 
serted him—some offended at his total want of steadi. 
ness, others worn out by constant importunities, and 
not a few disgusted at the vanity and envy he dis. 
played on too many occasions ; added to all this, his 
employers found they could place no dependence on 
his promises, as he would only resume his pen when 
urged to it by stern necessity, so that he found, at last, 
it was with great difficulty he could procure even 
scanty subsistence. Deep in debt, and harassed by his 
creditors, who were all exasperated at his constant want 
of faith, he was at last consigned to the jail of New. 
gate, where he dragged on a miserable existence for 
many months. From that vile prison he wrote the 
following pathetic appeal to the Literary Fund, which 
we derive from a most appropriate source, D’Israeli’s 
“ Calamities of Authors.” 

“ Fver since I was eleven years of age, I have 
minglec with my studies the labour of borer Bo 
writing to support and educate myself. During 
twenty years, while I was in constant and occa- 
sional attendance at the University of Edinburgh, I 
taught and assisted young persons at all periods in 
the course of education, from the alphabet to the high. 
est branches of science and literature. I read lectures 
on the law of nature, the law of nations, the Jewish, 
the Grecian, the Roman, and the canon law, and then 
on the feudal law, and on the several forms of muni- 
cipal jurisprudence established in modern Europe. | 
printed a syllabus of these lectures, which was ap- 
proved ; they were as introductory to the professional 
study of law, and to assist gentlemen who did not 
study it professionally in the understanding of his- 
tory. I translated Fourcroy’s Chemistry twice, Sa 
vary’s Travels in Greece, Dumourier’s Letters, Ges- 
ner’s Idylls in part, an abstract of Zimmerman on 
Solitude, and a great diversity of smaller pieces. J 
wrote a Journey through the Western Parts of Scot- 
land, which has passed through two editions; a His- 
tory of Scotland in six volumes 8vo; a Topographical 
Account of Scotland, which has been several times re- 

rinted ; a number of communications in the Edin- 
lassh Magazine; many prefaces and critiques. A 
Memoir of the Life of Burns, which suggested and 
promoted the subscription for his family, has been re- 
rinted, and formed the basis of Dr Currie’s life of 

im, as I learned by a letter from the doctor to one of 
his friends; a variety of jeur d’esprit, in verse and 
prose, and many abridgements of large works. In the 
beginning of 1799, I was encouraged to come to Lon- 
don. Here I have written a great multiplicity of ar- 
ticles in almost every branch of literature, my educa- 
tion in Edinburgh ‘having comprehended them all. 
The London Review, the Agricultural Magazine, the 
Universal Magazine, the Anti-Jacobin Review, the 
Public Characters, the Annnal Necrology, with seve- 
ral other periodical works, contain many of my com- 
munications, In such of these publications as have 
been received, I can show that my anonymous pieces 
have been distinguished with very high praise. | 
have written also a short system of chemistry, and ! 
published a few weeks since a small work, called th 
Comforts of Life, of which the first edition was sold in 
one week, and the second edition is now in rapid si 
In the newspapers, The Oracle, The Porcupine, 
when it existed, The General Evening Post, 
Morning Post, The British Press, The Courier, &¢., 
I have published my reports of the debates in parlia- 
ment, and I believe a greater variety of fugitive pisces 
than I know to have been written by any one person 
I have written also a great variety of compositions 10 
Latin and French, in favour of which I have been 
honoured with the testimonials of liberal approbation. 

“I have invariably written to serve the cause of re- 
ligion and morality, pious Christian education, 
good order, in the most direct manner. I have con- 
sidered what I have written as mere trifles, and I have 
incessantly studied to qualify myself for something 
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peter. I can prove that I have for many years read 
and written one day with another fradeodve to six- 
wen hours a-day. As a human being I have not been 
free from follies and errors ; but the tenor of my life 
has been temperate, laboricus, bumble, quiet, and, to 
the utmost tay power, beneficent. I can prove the 
general tenor of my writings to be candid, and ever 
to exhibit the most favourable views of the 
jes, dispositions, and exertions of others. For 
the last ten ey Ihave been brought to the very 
extremity of bodily and pecuniary distress. 
“1 shaader ars? Oe thoughts of perishing in a jail. 
# 92, Chancery Lane, Feb. 2, 1807. (In confinement.” 


The life of this accomplished writer was now fast 
drawing toa close. With a mind bowed down by 
went and despair, and a body emaciated from increas- 

disease, he was incapable of farther exertion; and 
removed to an hospital as his last and only hope, 
jm one week after his entrance there he breathed his 
last, on the 13th of April 1807, without a friend to 
console or assist him. Thus perished Robert Heron 
in the prime of life, with talents and acquirements of 
a very rare description, which, if governed by pru- 
dence, were eminently calculated to gain for him an 
independence in the world. It is difficult 
te estimate the true depth of his genius by his miscel- 
laneous publications in prose ; his style was of a mixed 
ipti times pompous and declamatory, at 
other times chaste and elegant. But it must be con- 
sidered he was seldom allowed the choice of a subject, 
being all his life under the dictates of a publisher. He 
composed with great rapidity, and seldom made any 
corrections but in his proof sheets. His appearance 
was at most times impressive and dignified ; his figure 
above the middle size, stately and erect, and his coun- 
tenance had a benevolent expression, though pale and 
care-worn from study and confinement. 

With all his faults he had still many redeeming 
virtues, and, above all, a strong sense of the respect 
which is due to religion and morality; but he com- 
mitted the fatal error of being more a lover than a 
practiser of virtue, and his memoir affords a striking 
instance of the impossibility of shielding genius from 
poverty and disgrace when blinded by passion or per- 
verted by eccentricity.—Scottish Biographical Dict. 


MOO-WAT-TIN. 

Some part of the continent cf New Holland was dis- 
covered by the Dutch in the year 1616, but little was 
known respecting it or its inhabitants till 1770, when 
the eastern part, which has since been called New 
South Wales, was discovered by Captain James Cook, 
the celebrated British navigator. The climate of this 
extensive island or continent is temperate and healthy. 
Frost is rarely known to produce any effect on vege- 
tation: plants and shrubs attain a great degree of per- 
fection ; they are all evergreens, blooming at all sea- 
sons of the year, and, like the woods, display an 
astonishing luxuriance and magnificence: the level 
parts, or plains, are fertile and well watered: the 
hills are covered with lofty trees, their trunks closely 
interwoven with underwood: the precipices are tre- 
mendous; and, except where European industry has 
commenced, the country is an immensity of wilder- 
ness and exuberance, which the hand of nature alone 
could display. 

The natives of this climate are slight made, from five 
feet four to five feet nine inches high, with projecting 
brows, broad noses, wide mouths, and thick lips ; hair 
short and curly: altogether, their appearance is pre- 
ferable to that of the African, yet inferior to that of 
the European. They are such strangers to cleanli- 
ness, that the true colour of their skin is rarely to be 
seen: it is, however, of a rich chocelate colour: some 
of the females are considera).ly lighter than others. 
Many of their ceremonies are discontinued, such as 
extracting the two foremost teeth from the right side 
of the upper jaw of the males, at the age of puberty, 
and the amputation of the little finger of the left hand 
of the females at their'birth. When scarification is 
used, it is performed by cutting two lines through the 
skin, parallel to each other, and stripping off the in- 
termediate skin: this operation is repeated till the 
flesh rises above the surrounding parts ; it is then per- 
mitted to heal, and is considered very ornamental. 
Their expertness with the spear is remarkable: they 
construct this weapon of the stem of the yellow gum- 
plant, which often grows ten or twelve feet high ; this 
is polished with great care, and barbs of shell or bone 
are inserted, five, six, or seven inches from the point, 
and each variety of spear has its name. To impel the 
spear with increased velocity, they use a short stick, 
with its end a little hooked, to fit a hollow formed in 
the base of the spear. 

When the native is in the act of launching his spear, 
this stick is held firmly in the right hand, the finger 
and thumb supporting the spear in a line above it; the 
left hand directs the elevation; and instantly the aim 
istaken, the spear rushes on its object. It is usual 
for them to bring down a bird, or an opossum, at a 
distance of sixty yards! The natives are dexterous 
in taking the kangaroo, of which they are very 
solicitous, because the size of the animal affords a 
plenteous repast; it is found amid high grass or un- 

but'se timid, that it is with great good ma- 


n approached near enough for a spear to be 
thrown with effect. method by na- 
tives take the opossum, kangaroo-rat, flying squirrel, 
and various smaller animals found in hollow trees, is 
always attended with success. One of the pafty, 
ascends the trunk to the upper outlet, and there waits 
with his club raised, while others below place burn- 
ing reeds or grass.to the lower opening, the smoke of 
which compels the animals to attempt an escape, in 
which they are dispatched by the club above, or by 
the spears below. The page ee we in which these 
animals often take refuge, affords the native scope for 
dexterity by the means he must adopt to ascend. The 
shaft of this tree will measure forty or fifty feet of 
smooth surface. His first and second notches are cut 
as he standson the groufd; when he is going to ascend, 
his hatchet is held in his mouth, his toes and fingers 
being inserted in the notches as his ladder: then he 
cuts a notch above on the right for the foot, on the 
left for the hand, alternately, raising himself from one 
to the other with surprising agility. The branches of 
the tree being gained, the animals are taken, or, if 
driven from the tree, are speared by his companions 
below. Catching fish with the hook and line is gene- 
rally the occupation of the females. The hook is made 
with infinite labour from the pearly part of shells, but 
not barbed. The lines are made from the tough inner 
rind of trees, bruised with a stone until fibrous; the 
finer threads are then twisted into strands, and joined 
to the required length. The canoes are constructed 
of the bark carefully separated from the tree, securely 
fastened at the extremities; stretchers regulate the 
different widths, and the whole is cemented with gum. 
These canoes are managed by the natives very dex- 
terously : both men and women are expert swimmers. 
When the men fish, they take an instrument which 
can be increased by joints to any manageable length, 
having at its pomt several prongs all barbed ; with 
this, prepared to strike, one man lies across the canoe, 
with his head beneath the water; the other man, ba- 
lancing by projecting himself on the opposite side, | 
they rarely fail to secure a fish that glides within the 
striker’s reach. Should a fish be speared too large to 
be hauled into the canoe, it is directly paddled into 
shallow water, and necessary assistance procured. 
Notwithstanding the seeming facilities for obtain- 
ing food, the natives are frequently driven to such 
extremities as to satisfy their hunger with a species 
of worm or grub, fern roots, and berries of various 
plants. They have no idea of providing for the mor- 
row, but eat so long as there remains any food, and 
then, stretching themselves in the sun, sleep till 
hunger calls them again into action. A branch of a 
species of fir is always to be found burning with every 
party, because they have great difficulty in recovering 
fire, should the fir stick be extinguished. Their 
amusements are few: amongst them dancing holds 
no distinguished place, for they have no regulated 
steps, no expression, no character, unless the imita- 
tion of the kangaroo may be called a kangaroo dance, 
in which all their actions appear to be the result of 
hilarity alone. When a number of the natives are 
assembled, an individual will start from amongst the 
others, leaping, bounding, and throwing his arms 
about in violent gesticulation and antic positions, 
till, from fatigue, he can stand no longer. Mean- 
while, sthers have been singing songs, commencing 
at the of the voice, the modulations lowering as 
long as the breath will permit. The lungs are then 
inflated with considerable noise, and the modulations 
repeated till hoarseness renders farther articulation 
impossible. On these occasions, the natives ornament 
themselves with red and white clay, by stripes on the 
forehead, circles round the eyes, waving lines on the 
breast and arms, and spots on various parts of the 
body. 
On their warlike expeditions, they stripe the body 
with white clay in such a manner as to represent a 
skeleton. The head is decorated with grease, and 
covered with white down, feathers, and shells. On 
these occasions they are equipped with their best 
spears and shields; and though each tribe has its 
chi , instances have occurred where a great body of 
men have placed themselves under the direction of a 
youthful leader, not more than eighteen or twenty 
years of age, obeying him implicitly, because his pre- 
vious conduct had evinced remarkable vigour of 
body, or intrepidity of mind, characteristics which 
qualified him for the highest honour and marked dis- 
tinction. The skill in the use of the club, and the 
dexterity in throwing the spear, are their greatest 
acquirements. Agilitys in attack or defence, and 
the fortitude with which they endure sufferings, 
are first among their concerns of life, and confer 
on the possessors the greatest superiority. Injury 
or insult is ever resented on principles of retalia- 
tion. In their single combats, attention to points 
of honour is observed, and animosity ceases when sa- 
tisfaction is obtained. When a native has selected a 
wife, who is generally of a different tribe, with the 
greatest he steals upon her when unpro- 
tected, stupifies her with blows, and drags her vio- 
lently to a place of security. The females are in- 
deed treated with great barbarity: instances have 
occurred where a native has speared his wife for an 
imaginary infidelity, and she has been left to perish 
without the least concern being shown by any of the 
tribe. Their attachment to savage life is unconquer- 
able: wherever the colonists establish themselves, the 
natives retire. They have an utter abhorrence to re- 


straint of any kind: no reward can induce them te 
prefer domestic enjoyment to roving in their native 
woods and dells. eir indolence is equalled onl 
their heedlessness; at night they will supplicate for a 
covering, and cast it from them immediately the sun 
has risen. The idea of their being the original pos- 
sessors of the country has long since ceased to be acted 
upon, yet there are evidences that the knowledge of 
it is retained with an intensity of feeling. 

Two instances have occurred of natives having been 


oe to England—one, whose name was Be-ne-long, 


in 1793, another in 1811, whose name was Moo-wat- 
tin. The general conduct of these men was so similar, 
that the particulars relating to the last-mentioned in- 
dividual may be sufficient to show the character and 
disposition of both, perhaps of all. Moo-wat-tin was 
a chief, and, though acting occasionally as a servant 
while in England, never forgot a seeming conscious- 
ness of importance. Moo-wat-tin spoke English so 
well as to excite surprise at the power with which he 
would use the monosyllables. He became an object 
of great curiosity to many, and was closely observed 
during several visits he made with the gentleman who 
brougin him to England. On some occasions ladies 
were of the party, who were pleased with the decorum, 
or it may be said, the politeness with which the savage 
chief from New South Wales behaved. At the din- 
ner-table he was desirous to oblige others, by passi 
what might be required; was never confused, but 
acted as though he had been accustomed to the rou. 
tine of mixed society. He ate and drank very moder. 
ately, preferring sherry to any other wine, of which 
he never took more than three glasses. It was sup- 
posed he had received directions for his conduct, or 
that he was merely an imitator of others; however 
this might be, his behaviour was such as te command 
approbation. He was particularly pleased at hearing 
a lady sing “*No, my love, no.” He sat with strongly 
marked expressious of attention and delight, and when 
asked to sing, consented with a smile. [His articula- 
tion seemed indistinct, the sounds having great simi- 
Jarity to each other, as, rah-rah tah, wha-rah rah, 
bah-hah tah-rah hah. The tune was occasionally 
changed ; the ditty was divided into three parts or 
verses ; the latter was particularly hurried and exult- 
ing. On being requested to put this song into Eng- 
lish, he replied, ** not well to do; but iirst we take 
fish, next take kangaroo, then take wife :” the parti- 
culars he declined translating. He always smiled at 
being waited upon by the servant, yet instantly re- 
sumed the knowledge that he was one of the com. 
pany. He slightly bent when any attention was 
shown to him; and though numberless questions were 
put to him, he always replied with an evident desire 
to gratify, and, in his endeavour, never evinced the 
least impatience. He expressed great surprise at the 
extent of London; thought there were too many 
houses ; trees were much wanted ; could not imagine 
how all the people got food; thought the weather 
was “sower cold;” clouds too near the ground; 
horses fine, the men strong, the women beautiful; 
said none of his tribe would believe him when he 
told of what he had seen; that it would be of no use 
to take any thing to them except they could eat it; 
declared he d spear a native who had hurt a 
woman—this was expressed with powerfully-marked 
ferocity—and while one of the company was endea- 
vouring to dissuade him from such an act, he sat with 
his hands grasping each other between his knees, his 
eyes bent on the ground, his teeth visible from an evi- 
dently assumed smile; after a pause he started, say- 
ing, ‘*I must spear him, he hurt my mother.” This 
was found to be a painful subject, and was disconti- 
nued ; but it was some time before his emotion sub- 
sided. He seemed to appreciate the value of such 
trifling presents as are called keepsakes, and has been 
often heard to call them by the names of the donors. 
When the time arrived for him to sail, he made the 
round of his intimacies, and appeared to feel mental 
agony at separation, utterinig, “ Never forget, never 
forget.” Moo-wat-tin was deemed by some persons a 
bright specimen of the natives of New South Wales. 
His observation was remarkably keen: acurved brow 
would distress him, a smile would elevate him, but a 
grasp of the hand enraptured him ; by it he seemed to 
become one of a society amongst which he was anxious 
to be acknowledged, and which he strove to become 
by every means in his power. Although Moo-wat-tin 
might have been tutored to some extent, and though 
much may be attributed to his habit of mimicry, yet 
the tenderness and understanding he has so often 
displayed must have been the dictations of his own 
natural goodness of heart. These particulars are 
perhaps dwelt upon more than may seem necessary, 
the subject being so insignificant as a savage from 
New South Wales; yet he produced in the minds of 
many, who observed him while in England, very fa- 
vourable impressions. They could not imagine him 
incapable of receiving the highest degree of cultiva- 
tion. 

The gentleman with whom Moo-wat-tin came to 
England had been a free settler under the auspices of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks. He remarked to some 
friends while here, that, during an intercourse of 
twenty years with the natives of New South bide ay 


he never saw an act or circumstance that partook 
indelicacy. All other observances in well-regulated 


society were disregarded, or unknown to this 


As in the case Be-ne-long, Mow 
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wat-tin, for some time after his return to New South 
Wales, retained the manners of a European. He 
treated those of his tribe with the test disdain, 
and seemed to cultivate a friendly intercourse with 
the free settlers ; but he possessed no habits of indus- 
try, and nature could not be subdued. Liberty 
amongst his native woods and wilds had charms that 
rendered irksome the kindness of strangers, and dulled 
every sense of the superior enjoyments of civilization. 
He returned to his original pursuits, to a state of 
nakedness and of pocadions existence, and has 

been seen since by any of the settlers in the colony. 


SCRAPS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE COW-TREE. 

Mr Laet was the first person who made known in 
Europe one of the most curious vegetable productions 
of the equinoctial regions—a tree which yields a kind 
of milk entirely analogous to that of acow, and which, 
for that reason, has been called cow-tree. This sin- 


bs om pe on account of its similitude to the milk of 


s—in the place of which Baron Humboldt has 
seen it used for every domestic purpose on the farm of 
Barbula—has been admired by every traveller. 

This vegetable milk possesses all the pn 
perties of the milk of animals, only it is a little thicker, 
and mixes easily with water; it also becomes yellow, 
and thickens on the surface like cream. When boil- 
ed, it does not coagulate, but a thick yellow pellicle is 

on the surface. Acids do not form with this 
milk any coagulum, as with that of the cow. 

If the juice of this valuable tree is so pleasant and 
nutritive to the natives, how much more 
must it be to the traveller who penetrates to these 
high mountainous regions, when exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst! On the road from Patito to 
Puerto-Cabello all the trees of this species which are 
met with exhibit numerous incisions, made by travel- 
lers, who anxiously search for them during a journey 
through these But it is not for this pleasant 
and nutritious fluid alone that the cow-tree is valuable; 
because nature, ever bountiful, has given it a doubly 
useful property; for, besides the fibrin, it likewise 
contains in abundance an exquisite kind of wax, 
which may be extracted with great facility. 

The cow-tree appears to belong to the family of Sa- 
pote, and is plentiful on the road from Ourmase to 
the north-west of Maracovy, on the northern declivi- 
= of the Andes, Oe does 

jowever, appear to be peculiar to ndes on this 
side of Caraccas, as it is said to be equally luxuriant 
in Choco. 

This milk, when exposed to the action of the air, 
is altered, and acquires an unpleasant smell) similar 
to that of sour milk ; and a pellicle is formed on the 
surface, which, triturated with caustic potash, exhales 
ammonia. If some drops of an acid are added to this 
milk, it may be exposed to the air for a Jong time, 
without any alteration; if kept in a bottie with a 

tal stopper, it does not decompose, but becomes 
thicker ; and if a bottle of water is added to this 
milk, it regains all its properties. In this manner it 
may be preserved for a considerable time. When 
this liquid is put on the fire, it presents exactly the 
same appearance as cows’ milk, a pellicle forming on 
its surface, which prevents the expansion of aqueous 
vapours. 
boi this v le milk with al- 
the same properties as common fibrin; and al 
it may appear singular to meet, in a vegetable pro- 
duct, a substance which has usually been considered 
as liar to animal matter, it nevertheless does not 
differ from it in any thing; and although not identi- 
cal with the fibrin extracted from animal matters, it 
seems to have the same relation to it as vegetable al- 
bumen has to animal albumen. 

Recently a substance has been extracted from the 
fresh juice of the Carcéa papaya, which appears to be 
similar to that from the milk of the cow-tree. 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS DERIVED FROM TREES. 

Among the trees of India we observe the mowah, 
or Bossia luty~ea. It attains the height of an Eng- 
lish oak ; the beauty of the foliage and flowers makes 
it very ornamental to the plains ; and its wood is pre- 
cious on account of its being capable of withstand- 
ing the depredations of the white ants. The flowers 
of the mowah are dried, and are much used for acidu- 
lating dishes, and especially for the distillation of ar- 
rack. They give a great degree of strength to this 
liquor, and arrack made with these flowers is distin- 
guished by the name of mowah arrack. In a favour- 
able season, a good mowah tree produces from two to 
three hundred pounds of flowers. A thick oil-like 
butter is obtained from the fruit, and used for domestic 


barb, or yra, grows upon the banks of the 
Ngrbuddah, and other rivers of the Guzzerat. A good 
tree of this ies furnishes daily forty-three quarts 
of tars, or wine, for which a pound of gaggaria, 
or coarse sugar, may be got. The sugar-cane is cul- 
tivated in several parts of this country; but in place 
of manufacturing sugar from it, they are contented 
with selling daily in the market the canes, of the 
juice of which the Hindoos are very fond. 

The celebsated Danish chemist, M. Oerstad, shows 
that, of all the fruits which grow in Denmark, the 
opple is that which, together with a good quantity of 


ro- 


The sap of the trunk of the birch is, of all vege- 
table substances, that which furnishes the beet means 
of imitating cham This wine is adulterated in 
London and Hamburgh, in the manufactories, with 
different sorts of berries, and especially with whortles. 

THE VARNISH TREE, 

This tree has been termed by botanists the Stag- 
maria It is a native of the East Indian 
islands, and also and to a consider. 
able size. Its wood, Dr Jack says, is of a fine dark 
colour towards the centre, and ter coloured near 
the circumference. From the is exuded a resin, 
which is extremely acrid, and, applied to the skin, 
causes excoriations and blisters. he natives of these 
islands consider it dangerous to handle any part of the 
tree, and even to sit or yf under its shade. This 
resin, on exposure to the air, soon assumes a black 
colour, and becomes very hard and durable. It is 
collected and employed as a varnish, and sells for this 
purpose at a very high price. The celebrated natu- 
ralist Rumphius, who flourished about one hundred 
and thirty years ago, was of opinion that this was 
the tree which yielded the celebrated Japan lacquer, 
or varnish, and he considers it the same with that of 
Siam and Tonquin. Loureiro, however, who had 
better opportunities of observing the latter, repre- 
sents the varnish of these countries as the produce of 
a different tree, which he has described under the 
name Augie. The varnish of Siam and Cochin-China 
is probably the best; but that of Celebes and Java— 
which is the produce of this tree—is also employed for 
the same purposes, and cannot be much inferior, as it 
bears a high price. 


SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

When Ptolemy the Second, king of Egyet, looked 
forth one day from his palace window, afflicted as he 
was at the time with the gout, the consequence of his 
luxurious induigences, and distracted with kingly 
anxieties, he observed a multitude of his poorer sub- 
jects reciining in festa) ease on the sandy banks of the 
Nile—“ Miserable fate,” said the monarch, “ that my 
fate hath not allowed me to be one of them !” 

Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian philosopher, and pre- 
ceptor of Socrates, being asked for what pu he 
concei ed he had come into the worid, answered, “‘ To 
see sun, moon, and stars!” The same philosopher, 
being utterly negligent regarding the politics of his 
town of Clazomene, was twitted for his indifference 
on that subject by some one of his more zealous fel- 
low-citizens, who asked him whether he entertained 
no concern for his native country? ‘“‘ For my coun- 
try,” replied the sage, “I have always a great con- 
cern. My native city,” pointing to the heavens, “is 
perpetually the subject of my thoughts.” 

Chiion, the sage of Sparta, inquired of Esop what 
was Jupiter’s employment—what was his regular 
daily business in the skies? ‘‘ To humb‘e those that 
are elevated, and elevate those that are humbie,”’ said 
the fabulist. 

Anacharsis, though a Scythian, uttered sentiments 
as beautifui as those of Plato himself, Among his 
fine sayings is the one—‘‘ The vine bears three 
grapes; the first is that of pieasure; the second is 
that of drunkenness ; the third is that of sorrow.”” A 
certain Greek poet, in a very ingenious distribution, 
gave the first bowl, or crater, to the Graces, Hours, 
and Bacchus; the second to other heathen deities ; 
the third to Mischief. 

When Mark Antony was fast fleeing from his con- 
queror, after the battie of Mutina, one of his acquaint- 
ances gave as a reply to some person that inquired of 
him what his master was about, ‘ He is doing what 

do in Egypt when pursued by the crocodile— 
drinking and running.” 

Cresus, king of Lydia, who felt | 
proud on account of his power and his riches, had 
dressed himself one day in his utmost splendour of 
apparel and royal ornament, and, seating himself on 
his throne, exhibited his person to Solon, as compre- 
hending within itself the substance and sum of all 


worldly glory. ‘* Have you ever beheld,” said he to 
the om sage, “as more august 


have,” was the answer: “ there is neither a phea- 
sant in our fields, nor a k in our court-yard, 
nor a cock on our dunghill, that does not surpass you 
in glory !” 


THE PROSE STYLE OF POETS. 

Mr Robert Pollok, a Scottish poet, while a student 
of theology, once delivered a trial discourse before the 
Secession Divinity Hall, Glasgow, the subject of which 
was Sin. His manner of treating it, in the opinion 
of his fellow-students, was rather turgid, and at those 
passages which they considered to be particularly out- 
rageous, they did not scruple to give audible symptoms 
of the amusement they derived from Mr Pollok’s high- 
flown phrases ; at last one flight was so extravagant 
that the professor himself was fairly obliged to give 
way—and smiled. At this point the young preacher 
was just upon the point of a climax expressing the 
dreadful evils which sin had brought into the world, 
and he closed it with the following remark: “ And 
had it not been for sin, the smile of folly had ne’er 
been seen upon the brows of wisdom.” anecdote 


is related upon the authority of a person who was 
sent; but it may be be if Me 
Pollok’s discourse haa been listened to with that de. 
corum which the gravity of the occasion demanded, it 
might not, to an unprejudiced auditor, have seemed 
deserving of the derisive ror it met with ; but 
when the speaker became ble that his compeers 
were making merry at his expense, it must have 
duced in his manner a degree of confusion, or 

of vehemence, by which language and ideas, in them. 
selves not inappropriate, might be rendered ridiculous, 
It is also to be kept in view that Pollok was not po. 
pular among his fellow-students ; so that they may by 
supposed to have been on the watch for an opportunity 
to testify their dislike of him. 

The incident is a curious one, if it were for nuthing 
but because a somewhat similar one—similar at leag 
in as far as its indication of the bent of the 
men’s minds is concerned—is related of two other 
poets, at the same of their career. ‘“‘ One of his 
fellow-students,” says Sir William Forbes, in his Life 
of Dr Beattie (p. 19), ‘has informed me that, during 
their attendance at the Divinity Hall, he heard Beattie 
deliver a discourse, which met with much commenda. 
tion, but of which it was remarked by the audience, 
that he spoke poetry in prose. It is told in the same 
manner of Thomson, we had also been a student of 
divinity, that when he produced as a probationary ex. 
ercise the explanation of a psalm, the professor re. 
proved him for speaking a language that would be al. 
together unintelligible to a popular audience; which 
so disgusted Thomson with theological pursuits, that 
he resolved to betake himself entirely to the cultiva. 
tion of his poetical talents, by which he afterwards 
rose to such distinguished eminence.” 


The reader is requested to observe, that the whole of the present 
number of the Journal is the composition of the Editors, or of 
authors whom they employ, none of the articles having ever before 
been in print, with the exception of the Biographic Sketch, whichis 
abridged from a work edited by one of the conductors of the pre 
sent publication, This notice as to the originality of the ar 
ticles of the Journal is found necessary in consequence of an 
impression which certain illiberal newspapers are assiduoug in 
conveying to their readers, to the effect that the matter of the 
present work is week after week b d without ack ledg 
ment from other works, and that its cheapness is solely o 
to this supposed system of plagiarism. So far from this being 
the case, the Editors systematically refuse the gratuitous contr 
butions which many able and ingenious persons throughout the 
country are in the habit of offering to them—having found it ne 
cessary, in order to accomplish the objects they have in view, ® 
employ either their own pens, or those of some other practised 
writers, who, acting under their express direction, shape their h 
bours to the peculiar nature and purposes of the Journal. In every 
ease, they repeat, where quotation is not made—and these cases 
are now very rare—the articles are compositions prepared expressly 
for the work. 


A fortnightly sheet, similar in and price to the 
Journal, is published under the title of ‘*‘ CHAMBERS’S INFOR- 
MATION FOR THE PEOPLE,” of which the following ten 
numbers have already appeared :— 

1. EMIGRATION TO CANADA, being a complete body of 

information on that country for the use of Emigrants, and 
precluding, in a great measure, the necessity of consulting 


2. HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
down to the commencement of the Civil War—to be com 
tinued. The object of this sheet is to afford such a view 
of British History as may be suitable to the tastes and op- 
portunities of the people at large. 

& HISTORY OF MANKIND—a view of the progress of the 
Human Race, and of the peculiarities of the various div+ 
sions of Mankind. 

4. EMIGRATION TO NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, CAPE BRETON, &c. 

45. EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

6. ACCOUNT OF THE GLOBE—a complete view of the in- 
ternal and external Structure of the Globe, comprising all 
the discoveries of modern geologists. 

7. THE COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, AND LINEN 
MANUFACTURES—a condensed account of the progret 
and present state of those essential branches of our ne 
tional industry. 

8 AN ACCOUNT OF THE HUMAN BODY, being a Po 
pular Sketch of the Physiological Structure of Man. 

9. STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

10. EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Articles are also in preparation on a variety of subjects generally 
interesting to the people, and will in due course appear. Every 
article is a careful original composition, generally the production 
of the Editors themselves, or of some other literary gentlemen of 
established character in the departments respectively assigned © 
them. In Edinburgh, as in the case of the Journal, it is regularly 
left every alternate Wednesday at the houses of subscribers, and it 
may be had of every bookseller and newsman throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
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